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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN ADVANCE 


One copy, one year, or 52 numbers $4.00 
One copy, six months, or 26 numbers . 2.00 
One copy, for 13 weeks - - 1.00 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries in 
the Postal Union, 3 a year. 

Tris paper is for sale by Messrs. Smith, Ainslie & Co., 25 Newcastle 

Street, Strand, London, W. C., England. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.— Al? (the equest ofa large number of amateu 


/ 


photograph rs throughout the country, who declare that they were 


greatly hampe ved in their ey rt to obtain suitable pu tures for entry 
in our Amateur Photographi Contest by reason of the 2 npropitious 
weather. we have decided to extend the time for ente ring the ce mpe ti- 
tion until January 15th. The next contest will, therefore, 
that day instead of on the 1st of December. In order to deal fairly 
with those who have already entered. we shall afford them an oppor- 


»] 
close OF 


tunity to make other entries, if they so desire, and will relieve them 
from the obligation of attaching to their new entries the printed 
slip from the paper. This exe mption is ONLY extended. it must be 
understood, to those who have already competed and complied with 
We are glad to Say that the interest in the 


competition is constantly increasing, and that it promises to he 


all our requirements. 


even more successful than the first one. 


Tue following entries in our Photographic Contests have been mace 
for the week ending December 29th, 1890 
Dr. J. C. Fear, Waverly, Kan.; G. H. Lawton, Alton, Kan.; E. S. Bron 
son, Defiance, Ohio; J. Edward Spencer, 417 Sixth Street, S. E., 
Washington, D. C.; Edward F. Ferdinand, Tremont, New York City; 
John F. Reed, 77 West Eighty-seventh Street, New York City 


HE leading editorial contribution in the next issue of this 


paper will be from the pen of Ottomar Haupt, of Paris, a 
student of the 


The subject of his contribution will be * The 


student of political economy and especially a 
silver question. 
and it will attract atten 


Mr. Haupt thinks 
the silver question is of profound importance to the American 


Result of Silver Inflation in America.” 


tion because of the high standing of the writer. 


people, and he treats it with a perfect knowledge of the situation 

at home and abroad. 

WHY WOMEN SHOULD WEAR TROUSERS. 
lr is quite proper to discuss the merits of trousers on women 


n a newspaper that reaches all classes of the people, with its 


everything relating to life. The sex of clothing assumes a 


gravity that animated life cannot be. compared ‘te, only at a 
very great disadvantage. 
We smile at the fact of 


ind condemned for witchcraft” by our Massachusetts ancestors, 


a gentleman hen having been “tried 


just as our future smilers will use their facial expressions re- 


garding the sex of trousers in boasted freedom land! 
Is there a cronoloscope that has sufficient power through 
fe 


which the time can be seen when clothing shall be of * common 


gender ”? 

Are we living in a land of liberty and equal rights of physical 
protection ? 

Does the Constitution of the United States say that the me 
“ of the several States ” shall wear trousers, and the women wear 
petticoats ? 

Why women should not have as much protection and freedom 
of legs as arms, is a question for great “free America” that as- 
tonishes the Chinese, since many times more Chinese women’s 
rights to trousers are established unquestioned than there are 
men, women, and children on the globe who speak the English 
language. 

American men talk dictatorially to women regarding clothing 
as no Celestial, in China, would think it either decent or humane. 
After all these years of the “largest liberty” to make perfection 
of this country by the men citizens, who have pinned the women 
citizens down with petticoats, the lords of iiberty imported * Aus- 
few 


tria’s perfect ballot-system,” acknowledging that a quills 


must be dropped from our spread-eagle’s wings! They would 
* Crowning Con 
host 
as truth, and who predicted its 


have been there now, in all their glory, if my 
stitutional Argument,” that Sumner, Chase, Fenton, and a 
of men dared acknowledge 
ultimate acknowledgment by all the American people—if that 
just sentiment to women citizens regarding trousers had pre- 
vailed; for, with justice physically, there would have been justice 
in all other regards, and women’s brains would have helped in 
the attainment of a ballot-law without national humiliation. 

The new States that have come into the sisterhood so recently 
have given political justice to women, because of the Argument 
mentioned, that would never have seen the light, had the author 
not have been relieved of the petticoat slavery. The time must 
come when more of the plumes shall be wrenched from our na- 
not shall that 


swaddling - clothes wear 


bird, if foreign fashion, and science, 


shall 


tional say 


woman come out of her and 


trousers 

Asa scientist, I have everywhere maintained my right to 
clothe my person according to the laws of physical science, with- 
out other regard for ignorance than an effort to enlighten. I 
should a!l of these years have been unworthy of the great trust, 


had I 


blown out my lighted taper because those in darkness could not 


for the benefit to humanity, and especially to woman, 
comprehend uses and duties, to say nothing about terrible con- 
sequences resulting from neglected needs. Intelligent convictions 
that are not lived out, argue either cowardice, weakness, or an 
euvironment hedge. 
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If Burns had uttered nothing but 
‘*O wad some power the giftie gie us 


To see oursels as ithers see us,’ 
he would have been immortalized. 


rhe great trouble with people is that they value themselves 


at a much higher price than they would bring at an auction, of 


even their own making. They regard themselves of so much 


Importance to those who care little or nothing itt reality for them 


others a great favor in tread- 


that they consider they are dong 


ing an already beaten track, where their feet do not make the 


impression. They have no respect for their own opinions ; 
and 


tracks on which to walk, where no thorns can prick tender feet 


slightest 


have no self-reliance, must of necessity have hard-beaten 


Such cannot comprehend motives for sacred and holy en- 


ot respect themselves while living a 


I 


aeavotl by those who could 1 
( than an elocution- 


life that is an age back of their birth any more 


» contented with the boy in the apple-tree. Onward 


the thinker, the reasoner, the must go, not liking 


philosop| er 


wild beasts, or whatsoever impedes; not 


brambles, sharp rocks, 


rtvrdom any more than the most timid, but respecting 


self too much to relinquish what is right, what is duty, what 


abilities have been given to establish! 
What if “lady horses” were all canopied—the racers, car- 
nage, mower dray, and plow ? How prepost rous ! Says a man 


owning a S20,000 " race lady,” and it is echoed by the owners of 
* brood ladies,” drays, plows, mower, and carriage “ ]ady horses,” 
all of 
And 
do not to horses, for with all their strength they would not go at 
all if If gilded 
dumb-bells and all sorts of gearing were also added to the canopy 
to hold that ‘ 
could be at once distinguished from their brothers, would not the 


with very good reasons, every one of which applies to 


women. there are many more that apply to women that 


the stays and usual compression were added. 


it down and make it beautiful, so lady horses ” 


be stubborn and fretted, and her colt be of a bad disposi- 


balk, and without 


“lady” 


tion, and refuse to work, and want 
labor ? 


Suppose a wealthy man were to have nearly the whole har- 


Support 


ness of molten brass, vlated with gold, and a big plated gold urn 
on the top of his horses’ heads to make them beautiful. no mat- 
would not the poorer men every- 
the 


ter if they were not comfortable ; 


where get some imitation, and say that horses “ go right 


along and do not mind it?” Style must be kept up, especially 
to be of the 


der and not be harnessed differently from the masculine ; for even 


with “lady” horses, for it is a crime feminine gen- 


the shape of a “ lady ” horse’s legs must be hid by a canopy to 
be a respectable horse and have any respectable woman ride. 
‘A little 


some men 


nonsense now and then” shows want of logic in 


The 


ake hold of 


mass of mankind want an argument that they 


with both hands, and look at it on all sides, if 


can 
it is one that they h ive just awakened to the importance of treat- 
ing in any manner but that of ridicule. The man who first said 
the meal could be divided and throw away the stone in the other 
end of the bag was ridiculed, for “* How was the bag to stay on 
the horse?” And 
trousers to stay on 


that 


now the questi®n comes, “ How are the 


au woman?” It is a well established fact 


there are many men who have as large busts as women, 


and they are yet to be heard from as making complaint about 


suspenders. But if any one wearing trousers needed an extra 


cross-piece it could be furnished. 


} 


There is nothing tliat is that 


the co-operation of woman, 


an advantage to man but may 


The 
his collar to 


be of still greater use by having 


laboring man tied his Suspenders together below 


keep in place, until woman saw the advantage to be gained by 
having an extra piece on her own suspenders. No woman is out 
of 


trousers, 


ier doll-bubyhood. who is in petticoat trammels instead of 


There is no slavery like the petticoat and its belong- 
ings, and whatever the slaves may say regarding their ignorance 
of better attire, or their cowardice in not wearing, or an environ- 
ment that keeps them in perpetual slavery, their condition is 
deplorable. Their slavery is established, were there nothing 


more than the ordinary length dress, with Lady Asburton’s 


* divided skirt,” which is simply open dark drawers that some 
American women have claimed the origin of, after some ten or 
more vears of English originality. 

Soiling with mud, snow, or dirt, or the dragging on stairs. or 
being stepped upon when near another person, thus making the 
bottom of the clothing a constant care, is mental slavery as well 
who have 


as physical. I have conversed with but few women 


not expressed a wish that they were men, because of this 
slavery of attire, and nearly all have informed me that they had 
tried on men’s clothes, and wished a thousand times that they 
could dress like men without ridicule or remark. 

The anatomy of woman is similar to that of man, and skeletons 
of large women, who have not been deformed by dress, have at 
But 


found who have not been deformed in the bone structure by their 


tirst been mistaken for those of men. few women can be 


mode of dress. 


The physiology of woman is still more seriously injured by 


her clothing 


If but one sex were to wear trousers and eschew petticoats 


altogether, woman should be the wearer, as she is injured in 
The 


of gravitation for everything near the ground makes the (so to 


Ways not possible to injure man law of strong attraction 
speak) pwiling down of ordinary length clothing of woman a 
vicera-deranger, as such apparel is much heavier than the scales 
chronicle. 

The atmospheric pressure on woman's sails would be all- 
sufficient to take a sailing-vessel across the Atlantic if a dozen 
would pose as sails against the masts. 

But I am getting into deep water, and there are breakers 


ahead. The editor cries “* Down with the pen and line!’ 


Mires Walkn AB, 


OswEGo, N. Y., October, 1890 


ATTEND 


3 Ya Senator Blair recently advised his associates at Wash- 
ington to set aside inconsequential measures and devote 


the time of this brief session of Congress to matters of pressing 


TO BUSINESS. 
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importance, like the Elections bill, the educational measure, the 
shipping bills, and financial legislation, he was lectured by Sena 
tor Teller and one or two others. Yet Senator Blair was right 
and his suggestion has the earnest indorsement of the press and 
of the people, irrespective of party. 

the first the 
the McKinley bill, voters would not and could not have been 
of their 
would not have been such a complete rout of the Republican 


Had Congress, at session, hastened 


passage ol 


seared out wits by the cry of high prices, and there 
party as followed at the November election 

't would appear as if that lesson had been wasted on certain 
Republican Members of Congress, und noticeably of the Senate 


If this 


is not done, and done quickly, some senatorial constituencies 


Why is not this a good time to turn over a new leaf? 


may themselves do the turning. 


NATURAL GAS AND OIL. 


HE statement that the supply of natural gas is being ex 

hausted at Findlay, Pittsburg, and other districts where it 
has been plentifully found and utilized for manufacturing pur- 
poses seems to bear out the theory that the enormous use of 
this natural fuel, and the daily more enormous waste, would 
shortly lessen the pressure of the gas within the earth’s crust 
and reduce, if it did not entirely exhaust, the supply. 

Nature always provides for emergencies, and it seems almost 
providential that at this time it has been found that the cheap, 
heavy, common oil calied Lima oil, found in the northwestern 
section of Ohio in untold quantities, can be utilized almost as 
cheaply as natural gas for fuel purposes. Lima oil is now being 
used in some Pittsburg iron furnaces where gas can no longer be 
had, and the experiments with it have reached such a stage 
that there is no doubt of their success. The pipes that have been 
laid from the natural-gas fields will. no doubt, be utilized for 
the furnishing of Lima oil, or else for the use of gas made from 
that oil, as it is remarkably rich in gaseous components. 
for manufacturing 


It is certain that the use of coal purposes 


at the great iron centres of the West will continue to be cur- 


tailed. Gas and oil furnish a much more convenient and eco 


nomical fuel. When natural gas was first used in the glass and 
iron factories of the West, pessimists made haste to predict that 
after a few years, when the gas had given out, the establish 
ments that profited by it would tind themselves seriously em 
barrassed. Those who took the risk of using the new fuel—a 
risk that was only reasonable under the circumstaneces—are now 
falling back on the use of Lima oil, and have nothing to regret in 
their past experience, and will, probably, risk none of their protits 
in the future. 

Furthermore, the reduction of the pressure of natural gas in 
many fields will teud to its more careful use and an avoidance 
therefore, be 
like Findlay, 
inight mention, that have 


of waste, and for years to come the supply may, 
quite sufficient for ordinary consumption. Cities 
Ohio, Marion, Ind., 


sprung up in the gas region and attained rapid development be- 


and others that we 


cause of the establishment of vast manufacturing interests, will 
continue to exist and grow, and no doubt to profit by the supply 
New and 


economical arrangements for the utilization of this product have 


of natural gas, even if it is considerably diminished. 


been devised from year to year, and all these contribute to the 
welfare of the manufacturer and the prolongation of the supply 
of nature’s best and cheapest fuel. 


AND THINK! 
HE New York Sun thinks it is time to call attention to the 
fact that the United States Government is not a poor-house 
Paddock. the Nebraska, 
recently introduced a bill appropriating fifty thousand dollars to 
Nebraska. 


quire a statesman of experience to comprehend the facet that 


STOP 


Senator eccentric irreconcilable of 


buy seeds for the farmers of western It does not re 





all legislation of this kind is utterly abhorrent to our system—in 
fact, to any rational system of popular government. 

If the public treasury is to be called upon to supply the wants 
of the people of one section, why should it not supply the wants 
of all? 
should not silver be given to miners whose lodes give out; work 
to the unemployed; food to the hungry; clothing to the naked; 
homes to the homeless, everywhere ? 

Perhaps Senator Paddock conceives all this ‘to be one of the 
functions of the Federal Government, and he may have a few 
followers in support of this idiotic notion. 


If seeds are to be given to farmers whose crops fail. why 


But will they stop to 
tell us where the money is to come from ? 


Who is to replenish the Federal Treasury after every one has 


been satisfied, so far as the funds of the Government will go? 
Shall we fall back upon the device of creating fiat money in vast 
What would 


be the purchasing power of such an issue of greenbacks ? 


volumes and distributing it at every street corner ? 


Such crudities in financial and economic legislation, the out- 
come of a strange combination of ignorance and demagogism, 
deserve prompt and complete exposure by the public press, to 
the end that their supporters may be made to understand, as_ the 
Sun well puts it, that ‘the Government is not a poor-house ” 
that every man must be the architect of his own fortune, must 
provide for his own welfare, and be satisfied if the Government 
gives him liberty, safety, fair play, and no favors in his pursuit 
of happiness. 


SENSIBLE MICHIGAN FARMERS. 


HE most significant action recently taken by any farmers 
the that of the Michigan 
Grange in announcing, in unmistakable terms, its opposition to 


organization in Northwest is 
the sub-treasury scheme of the Farmers’ Alliance. 

In making this announcement the Michigan Grange, which is 
the leading farmers’ organization of that State, says that the issu- 
ing of treasury notes, or the lending of national funds to the peo- 
ple, either directly or indirectly, at a low rate of interest, would 
lead to a wild clamor for credit; that no system could be de- 
vised, or its operation so guarded, as to prevent partiality or 
favoritism, first to personal friends, and next to political asso 
ciates; and that the extension of this aid by the Government 
would create a feeling of helpless despondency, destroy self 
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reliance, encourage thriftless improvidence, and prove a curse 


instead of a blessing. 


We have rarely seen a greater amount of good sense con 


densed in «briefer than the Michigan farmers have 


compass 
placed in their protest against the leading plank in the platform 


of the Farmers’ Alliance 


THE CHARITY-DOLL SHOW 
fa result of the first annual Charity-Doll Show, just held 
the FRANK 

NEWSPAPER, is now manifesting itself most satisfactorily in the 


under management of LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
grateful replies we have received, and are still receiving, from 
the recipients of the dolls sent to cheer the hearts of many poor 
and suffering little ones in public and private institutions. 

dolls 
managers of the Hospital for the Relief of the Ruptured and 
Crippled, 135 Kast 
Memorial Day 
the New 
Bellevue Hospital, Babies’ Shelter, 118 West Twenty-tirst Street ; 
St. Francis’s Hospital, Babies’ Ward, Post Graduate Hospital; the 


We have acknowledgment of the receipt of from the 
Forty-second Street, New York; from the 
Nursery, from St. Catherine’s Industrial School, 
York Flower Mission, the Roman Catholic Hospital, 


Morning Journal's Christmas Tree for poor children, and the 
King’s Daughters, all of this city. 

Miss Emily Huntington, of the Wilson Day School, of New 
York, thoughtfully invited us to witness the presentation of the 
dolls at the school festival, December 27th, adding: “ It will bean 
interesting occasion, and it may be a pleasure to you to witness 
the delight of the children over the dolls that were so kindly 
sent us from the Judge building on Tuesday.” 

Sister Catherine. of St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, 
West Thirty-fourth Street, New York, writes: 
littl 


* On behalf of our 
patients, I desire, through you, to express my very sincere 
to the managers of the *FRANK LESLIE’s Charity-Doll 
Contest,’ for the For 


girl, there is no panacea to 


thanks 
beautiful dolls received on Christmas Eve. 
a homesick, as well as a “* bodysick ” 
equal a doll; therefore, we are very glad to have this addition to 
our usual Christmas supply, on which we depend for a sufficient 
number ot dolls to last us through the year.” 

The. beautiful silver prizes awarded to the successful com- 
The 


this city says that the 


also acknowledged very pleasantly. Sister 
Mercy of 


inmates of 


petitors are 


Superior of the House of 


prize awarded to some young her institution who 
dressed a number of the exhibited dolls was most gratefully ac- 
cepted, The nurses of the Training School for Nurses at the New- 
port, R. L, Hospital write that * they hope that ‘ Florence New- 
port’ has afforded as much pleasure to the recipient as she has 
to them, and congratulate the originators of the exhibition on its 
suceess.”’ (“Florence Newport” was the name of the doll sent 
by the nurses, and which received a prize.) 

Mrs. Morton, the of the Vice-President 


States, sent us word that she was very much pleased with her 


wife of the United 


prize for the magnificent doll she dressed, and she adds the hope 


that the exhibition was a success in every way, as she under- 


stood it gave much pleasure. The successful prize-winner from 


Cornwall, Evelyn Raymond, says: “ The souvenir was the 
more highly appreciated from the fact that I did not enter into 


any competition, and the announcement made to me when I 
visited the show that my trifling assistance had received suclt 
honorable reward was wholly a surprise.” 

No little trouble, and not a small expense, were involved in 
planning and carrying out the Charity-Doll Show enterprise 
Its success is all the recompense that the publishers of this paper 
sought, and it will stimulate them to renewed efforts to make the 
next Charity-Doll Show even more attractive and popular, and 


fur more widely beneficent. 


FIRE 


Seon Hartford Post makes the statement, on the authority of 


an expert, that there is not a single fire insurance company 


THE DECLINE OF INSURANCE 


in the country which is at present making any money out of its 
business. This may read like an astonishing assertion, but it will 


not amaze those who have fire insurance stock, or who have 
watched the recent reports of the fire companies. 

The Post says that ten years ago it was considered perfectly 
legitimate to make a profit of from twenty-five to thirty per cent. 
in the fire insurance business; that since 1878 twenty companies 
have failed, gone cut of business, or re-insured their risks. It 
believes that competition is responsible for the existing depression, 
but experts who have given careful study for years to the 
subject believe that incendiarism is largely responsible for the 
decadence of the fire insurance business in the United States. 

A statement was recently made by a person competent to 
ctnt 


This is a remarkable statement; 


judge, that at least fifty per of all fires, particularly in 


cities, are of incendiary origin. 
but it has been borne out in part by the results of investigation. 
In other countries insurance companies make the insurer bear 
a part of the responsibility in case of fire, and policies are so 
hedged about that it is to the interest of the insured in all cases 
and at all times to avoid the risk of fire. Furthermore, in other 
countries, particularly in large cities, disastrous conflagrations 
are rendered almost impossible by the superior fire-proof con 
struction of the buildings. Wood is expensive and very little of 
it is used, 

It is, no doubt, a fact that foreign corporations, and particu- 
the United 


States at less expense and are satisfied with less profits than their 


larly the English tire companies, can do business in 


Their vigorous competition was, and is, 
When it was 


followed by the tremendous losses from slip-shod methods of 


American competitors. 
a severe blow to American insurance companies. 


building and from incendiarism, the American companies simply 
had to give way. 

There is an urgent necessity for legislation that shall govern 
the construction of buildings in all cities, and compei attention to 
the requirements of fire-proof construction. Legislation is also 
necessary to protect fire companies to a greater extent from 
losses by incendiarism. It is remarkable that the attention of 
the Legislature has not been called to this matter more frequently 
and more urgently by the great fire corporations. A compact, 


concise statement of the forms of insurance policies issued abroad 
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should be printed and widely circulated for the information and 


education of the American people. 


CHANCE. 


South, the enormous development of its 


GIVE THE 


HE growth of the 


SOUTH A 


manufactures, and the vigorous effort to establish and mul- 
tiply its harbors on the coast appeal now, more than ever before, 
to the justice of Government aid. 

The South has a right to help from the Federal Treasury, and 
President Harrison acted with wisdom and discretion when he 
approved the bill passed by a Republican Congress appropriating 
$6,000,000 for the improvement of Galveston harbor, in Texas. 
The time will shortly come when the single State of Texas will 
open half a dozen deep-water harbors for the commerce, not only 
of that State but of the West and much of the Northwest. 

The development of this commerce will require the establish- 
ment and maintenance of lines of American shipping, and no part 
of the Union will profit to a greater degree by the prompt pas- 
sage of the shipping bills now before Congress than the South 
and West. 

The effort to revive American shipping has not always in the 
past received the support of the South; in fact, the chief oppo- 


, 


sition to it has centred there. But conditions have changed, 
and with this change has come a change of senument that must 
be greatly helpful to the future of the American merchant ma- 
rine, and especially helpful to every commercial port along the 


Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 


TOPICS THK WERK. 
million dollars is the estimated value of the 
A wonderfi State, indeed, with 


OF 


ONE hundred 
cotton crop of Texas this vear, 
resources estimated to equal the requirements, so far as cotton, 
grain, fruit, iror, and the United 
States, provided Texas had the population it can support. 


ijumber are concerned, of ail 


Two of the successful contestants for honors in the Charity- 
Doll FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER have 
not received the prizes awarded them, for the simple reason that 
A prize 
was awarded to Miss Sally [. Coles for Doll No, 1715, and one to 
Miss Kirtland, of Brooklyn, for Doll No. 1714. We have 
unable to obtain the addresses of these prize-winners, and trust 


Show of 
we have been unable te obtain their respective addresses. 
been 


that some of our readers will assist us in finding them, when we 


shall be glad to see that the prizes reach the proper hands. 


Tue defeat of Mr. Parneil’s candidate in the Kilkenny district 
of the 


him if he continues to fight for supremacy. 


overwhelming defeat which awaits 
Mr. Parnell makes 


the mistake of believing that the cause of home rule depends 


is the first evidence 


upon his leadership. No cause depends upon the life of any one 


man. If it does it is not a great cause, or one that has behind 


it the elements of success. The famous English historian, John 
Richard Green, once said it was “the great impulse of national 
feeling, and not the policy of statesmen, that formed the ground- 
Has this thought 


Apparently not. 


work and basis of the history of nations.” 
ever occurred to Mr. Parnell? 


Tne facility with which even a blackguard can obtain writ- 
ten and oral recommendations when he seeks a public appoint- 
ment is a matter of common talk and common reproach. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that a bank president in this city, 
several prominent merchants, a State senator, and even Recorder 
Smyth, put themselves on record as in favor of the appointment 
of Paddy Divver, a saloon-keeper and the associate of gamblers 
as police justice Every leading newspaper in the city vigor- 
ously denounced the appointment of Divver by Mayor Grant; and 
is the latter now hides behind the respectability of Mr. Divver’s 
indorsers, it is safe to say that if any of the gentlemen who wrote 
these letters ever appeal to the public for favor every decent man 
will refuse it. 

Tue English boycott has begun. Of course it is to be charg- 
ed to the MeKinley bill. It is a boyeott of FRanK LesLIE’s IL- 
NEWSPAPER. The 
It comes from*Cornwall. England 


LUSTRATED first indication of it has been re- 


ceived, A subscriber whose 
what he, no 


We 


intetligence has unwisely been subordinated to 
doubt, considers his patriotic impuise, writes us as follows. 
submit it as another argument in favor of reciprocity : 

**T have been in the habit of subscribing to several American papers, 
and supplying them to working men’s clubs and institutes; but in con 
sequence of the McKinley tariff, I have made up my mind to do without 
any American papers or goods as far as possible and substitute for them 
home productions. With much regret eit being obliged to take this 
course, I am, etc.” 


aE 


Ir the war against the Louisiana Lottery means anything, it 
These 


necessarily include the various church schemes of prizes, draw- 


must signify a war upon lottery enterprises of all kinds 
ings. lotteries, and so on, ad infinitum It is strange, indeed, that 
the churches were first to protest against the ruling of the Fed- 
The 


little profit they have gained by catering to the gambling spirit 


eral Government forbidding the drawing ol lottery prizes 


seems to be of more importance than the suppression of one of 


The de- 
that church fairs 


the most corrupting and immoral of all American vices 
at Washington 


have no more right to run lottery concerns than the great char- 


cision of the Attorney-General 


tered company of Louisiana is righteous, just, equitable, and fair 
It will have the earnest approval of every self-respecting man and 


woman. 


CO-OPERATION has been said to be the solution of iabor diffi 


culties. This is the idea of Mr Burns, the active English tabor 


leader. Sympathetic co-operation would, no doubt, reconcile 


every difference between the employed and the employer. No 
practical experiment in this direction has ever been disappoint 
ing, For instance, the vice president of the Illinois Steel Com- 
organization of a elub 
Recently 


the anniversary of the organization was held, and prominent resi- 


pany at Joliet a year ago inspired the 


to be made up of the employes of that large coueern, 
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dents of Chicago were invited to participate in the entertainment. 
Over a dozen millionaires were present, mostly stockholders, and 
they sat side by side with the brawny men of toil and enjoyed 
the exercises. The establishment of mutual confidence between 
the officers and the employés of the company has been of untold 
value to both, and if this confidence is maintained such a thing 
It is too often the case 
that no effort is made to reconcile labor difficulties until the con- 
tention has become so bitter and personal that all friendly offices 
A little of the spirit of humanity 
and sympathy at the outset would often settle the most threaten- 


as a strike will be rendered impossible. 


are spurned by both sides. 


ing disagreement between an employer and his employés. 


THE recent report in the newspapers that a Baker car-heater 
had exploded on a Grand Trunk train in Michigan, seriously in- 
juring a number of passengers, recalls the fact that the Legislature 
of this State, a few years ago, prohibited the use of the deadly 
New York. It recalls the fact 
that every railway affected by the bill entered a vigorous protest 


car-heater on railroads in also 
against its adoption and declared that if car-heaters were taken 
out it would be impossible to warm and ventilate passenger 
trains. In the face of this protest of the corporations, the Legis- 
lature passed the car-heating bill. No complaint has ever been 
The 


bill would never have been passed, however, but for the pressure 


heard of the result, and the law is thoroughly carried out. 


It was a 
proof of the power of the press to secure a much needed reform. 


of public opinion, as voiced by the press of the State. 


A SENSIBLE innovation has been started by a Presbyterian 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of New York City. In- 
stead of reading the customary church notices during the service, 
he has placed in the pews printed copies ofall the notices in bulk, 
so that the congregation can take them home and read them at 
their leisure. This serves a two-fold purpose. It prevents any 
interference with the regular service, and gives the notices a more 
prominent character. Other churches might. with protit, carry 
out the same arrangement, though Dr. Van Drke’s idea is, per- 
haps, too elaborate for all, inasmuch as it contemplates a regular 
chureh circular, in which the church services are announced and 
the special and regular meetings of the week, news items in con- 
nection with the church, the subjects of forthcoming sermons, 
and the programme of the church’s missionary and charitable 
work. 


ONE of the ablest, if not the ablest, railway owner and man- 
ager in the United States, Mr. C. P. Huntington, President of the 
Southern Pacific Railway, believes that the recent combination 
of Western railroads is a good thing; but he would go a good 
deal further. He says he believes in the consolidation of all the 
great railroad systems. He thinks this joint ownership would 
certainly put a stop to rate-cutting, ruinous competition, and use- 
less expenditures. His idea of general railroad ownership con- 
templates a gigantic scheme, but in these days of great aggrega 
tions of capital in industrial enterprises it would not be surpris- 
ing if Mr. Huntington’s plan should receive favorable consideration. 
The result would be to establish most firmly the dividend-paying 
stocks, and to make many non-dividend payers good investment 
securities. Mr. Huntington, like other brainy men, may be a little 
ahead of his time, but there is common sense in what he says. 


DESPITE the outcry in this State against the organization of 
expensive commissions, public opinion demands prompt provision 
by the Legislature for the appointment of an electrical commission 
to have charge of all electrical contrivances, and, if necessary, to 
embrace within its functions the offices of a gas commission 
During the recent terrible storm along the eastern coast of the 
United States many human lives were imperiled by fallen elec- 
tric wires, in Pittsburg and other cities. All over Pittsburg and 
Alleghany, telephone, telegraph, electric-light, and street-railway 
wires were torn down, to the imminent peril of persons on the 
Furthermore, the chief of the New York Fire Depart 
Fassett that 
fifty-five fires were caused in this city during the past year by 


street. 
ment, during the recent investigation, reported 
the use of electric wires, and that two and a half per cent. of the 
total damage by fire in NewYork arose from the use of electric 
wires. It is evident that there must be careful and public super 
vision of electrical contrivances, now just beginning to come into 
general use, and threatening the welfare of the people in every 
large and every small citv where electric lights and electric 
street-cars are used, It should not be necessary to have some 
terrible calamity occur in order to arouse the Legislature to a 
sense of the public danger in this matter. 


Ir is a pleasure to know that at least one financial measure, 
that introduced by Representative Carter, of Montana, with the 
approval of Mr. Leech, the wide-awake Director of the Mint, and 
also of Secretary Windom, bids fair to become a law at an earl 
date It proposes to make the exchange of gold bars for gold 
coin discretionary, instead of mandatory, with the Secretary of 
the Treasury. In“ Jasper's” financial column of this paper at 
tention was called months ago to the fact that gold shipments 
would be avoided to a large extent if the Seeretary of the Treas 
ury or the Director of the Mint were authorized, as the Bank of 
England is, to make a charge for gold bars when they are de- 
manded by exporters. The Attorney-General ruled that the law 
was mandatory, and that the Government had no right to offer gold 
coin when gold bullion or bars was demanded for legal tenders 
The abrasion of coin by the natural processes of circulation, and 
the fact that, if 1 


exported, it would have to be melted into gold 
bars, would make its shipment ordinarily unprofitable. 


If an ex- 
porter can obtain the bars ready for shipment and of full weight 
a very slight difference in exchange gives him a chance to ship 
and sell to advantage in Kurope. The mere fact that gold bars, 
in this city, are held at a premium over gold coin is sufficient to 
the necessity of passing Mr. Carter's bill. Every other 
the ex- 
portation of gold, and it is time that we learned something from 


she Ww 


country but our own has surrounded with restrictions 


experience, 
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ASSOCIATE JUSTICE BROWN. 


N the appointment of Judge Henry Billings 
| Brown, of Michigan. as Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, President 
Harrison has again exhibited his Ingh appre- 
ciation of the responsibility which rests upon 
him in the matter of judicial appointments. No 
amount of political pressure, and no consider- 
ations of personal friendship have been sufficient 
to divert him from his purpose to make high 
capacity, joined with integrity and experience, 
absolute requisites in all appointments of this 
character. 

Judge Brown, who takes the place of Judge 
Miller on the Supreme Bench, is a native of 
Massachusetts, where he was born in 1836. He 
was graduated at Yale in 1856, and he then 
traveled for a year in Europe. Returning home 
he studied law at Yale and Harvard, and then 
removed to Detroit, where he was admitted to 
the Bar in 1860. After a few years of practice 
he was appointed, in 1863, as Assistant United 
States District- Attorney, and five years later was 
for several months Judge of the Cireuit Court of 
Wayne County, where he added greatly to his 
reputation. In 1875 he was made United States 
District Judge for the Eastern District of Michi- 
gan,which office he held when called to the higher 
station. Ile is considered an authority ou ad- 
miralty law, and his appointment will greatly 
strengthen the Supreme Court in its ability to 
deal acceptably with questions of this character. 
Indeed, he stands so well at the Bar and with 
all who know him that his appointment has 
been commended universally, by Democrats no 


less heartily than by Repubticans. 


THE INDIAN TROUBLES. 


HE expectation that the Indian troubles 

would be composed without serious results 
has not been realized. While the majority of 
the disaffected have seemed reluctant to pre- 
cipitate hostilities, there haye been others who 
have not hesitated to bring on collision and 
bloodshed. One of the worst bands of hostiles 
was thatof Big Foot, numbering 150 bucks and 
250 women and children. Big Foot made his 
way to the Bad Lands, being evidently deter- 
mined upon hostilities, but subsequently changed 
his mind and returned to the vicinity of Pine 
Ridge Agency. Ilere his band was surrounded 
by four troops of the Seventh Cavalry, and afier 
a parley formally surrendered. The Indians, 
however, retained their arms, and when, later, 
an attempt was made to disarm them, a bloody 
encounter followed, in which a number of sol- 
diers were killed and wounded, and Big Foot's 
band suffered heavy losses. This bloody affair 
has revived the apprehension that the hostiles 


still out may go upon the war-path, but it is 





satisfactory to know that the troops are so placer 
P that any very serious outbreak will be impossi | 
NEW YORK.—HON. SMITH M. WEED, POSSIBLE UNITED STATES SENATOR.—[{See Pace 435.] ule. 
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LONGING. 
HE poet sends a beautiful song 
To seek a 
The thrush in the 
A tender response in a 


mate in the surging throng 


brier carols to start 


feathery heart 


The dove that lay on wing 


Above the waters, 


weary 
wandering, 
Knew not the pathless way, nor how 
It reached the blesséd olive-bough 


hearts, know where to turn 


Nor 


To find the peace for which we yearn, 


we, faint 


Until one day, in the surging throng, 
A heart responds to our own heart-song. 


A voice comes out of the lonely night, 
The hill-tops burn‘ with dawning light; 
Our eyes awaken to understand 

The beauty of earth in the press of a hand. 


CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON 


‘ 1 Dy a4 r >» T » 
EL CAPITAN ORDINARIO. 
By FRANCES ISABEL CURRIE. 

F a stenographer had taken verbatim notes 
of Esteban Garcia’s daily conversation 
he would have had considerable practice 

the ‘magnifico ’ 


in writing adjectives 


and “ ordinario.” The first was always 
accompanied by an expression of rapt ad- 
miration, and was applied to the speaker’s 
but when he said 


own achievements; 


“ordinario” he drew down the corners 
of his mouth and elevated his shoulders to 
his ears, to express his consuming con- 
tempt for common things. 

had 


toultifarious in Spain as Smith 





<a 


nary himself. His name was as 


Nature intended him to be ordi- 


is in America. He was born of the common people. His par- 


ents were humble peasants in the province of Madrid. His edu- 
cation had been very superficial, and he had never been taught 
good manners. He had not the advantages of a fine presence 
and a handsome face. If he had made no effort to be conspicu- 


he would never have been noticed. Rather than appear 


* ordinario” he Jad adopted the extraordinary fashions of the 


ous 
sporting fraternity of his province. He emblazoned his person 
with jewels and medals, and he was commented upon quite as 
much as he would have been if his antecedents had not been 
* ordinario.” 

His life had been extraordinary. He had 


He was admirably adapted to each 


been an acrobat, a 
matador, and an aeronaut. 
and all of these vocations. 
muscles were firm as steel and as elastic as the thews of a pan- 


He had no physical fear, and his 
ther. He had experienced some frightful falls in his acrobatic 
and serostatic careers, but his bones were never broken. In his 
vocation of matador he had been hustled and gored by infuriated 
bulls, yet he had never lost a day’s work by these casualties. He 
had disdained the use of a basket or car while giving his aerial 
exhibitions, and had hung from a trapeze depending from the 
With one muscular hand he had held his own weight 
while he blew kisses to the spectators from the finger-tips of the 


valioon, 
other. He had been slammed by the wind against the sides of 
tmildings, and dropped from the balloon into the sea—almost 
into the smiling jaws of sharks. He had escaped from all these 
perils unscathed, and appeared in Washington in a new réle. He 
introduced himself to the Spanish Legation as “ Capitan Esteban 
Garcia, inventor, and master of the science of, aerostation.” 

He had brought a giant balloon, and a model of 
this 
by an electric motor. 


a tlying-ma- 
chine to country. This last contrivance was_ propelled 
He claimed that it was no helpless bub- 
ble to be tossed by,every capricious wind, but a navigable air- 
ship that could be moved horizontally. It was his ambition to 
sell it to the War Départment of the United States Government. 
He claimed that it would do away with the necessity of skirmish- 
ing parties, and he dilated upon the advantages of taking obser- 
vation of the enemy at a safe altitude, and of commanding an 
army by means of signals from a distance of twenty miles. 

While his petition was going slowly through the rounds of 
governmental red-tapism he went to board at Mrs. Otero’s. 

There was a clever young lady in the boarding-house whose 
name was May Sheffield. She contributed articles to the Wash- 
ington journals, and was so bright and vivacious that she at once 
excited the Spaniard’s interest. In aweek they were on friendly 
terms; in two weeks they were almost continually in each other's 
company; and at the end of three weeks it was generally be- 
lieved that they were engayed. 

The girl's parents were dead, and no one seemed under obli- 
gations to support her, but she had proved that she could take 
excellent care of herself. She was almost childish in appearance, 
but she wrote in a masterful manner not in keeping with her 
youthful face. 
brown, intelligent eyes. 


She was a graceful girl, with yellow hair, and 
Certainly she bore no resemblance to 
the proverbial strong-minded blue-stocking. 

At one time the gossips had asserted that Robert Stoddard 
would marry Miss Sheffield. He was her editor, and was a man 
of admirable character. He was a tall, powerfully-built fellow, 
with a strong face and good features. He had been very atten- 
tive to May Sheffield, but when he discovered that he could not 
visit her without finding the aeronaut in her company he discon- 
tinued his visits. 

In spite of Sefior Garcia’s inherent vulgarity he soon enjoyed 
them 
with accounts of his marvelous exploits, told how he had faced 


some prestige among his fellow-boarders. He entertained 
death in every conceivable form, and had been the central figure 
of every sort of dramatic situation. 
even if it was not true. 

He was shrewd enough to appreciate Miss Sheffield’s talents 


All this was interesting, 


and to make use of them. He had many schemes for enriching 


himself, and he discussed his plans with her. He explained the 


mechanism of his flying-machine, and induced her to write a 
glowing description of it. When the article was finished she had 
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He accepted it rather 


the effrontery to ask Stoddard to print it. 
ungraciously, and said editorially that Garcia had yet to demon 
strate the practicability of the electric machine Heretofore bal. 
loous had never been successfully raised by electricity Even 
Kdison had tried the experiment with no good results If Gar- 
cia could do more in this particular than the American electri 
cian Mr. Stoddard’s journal would like to know it 


This comment gave the aeronaut more of the notoriety that 


he craved. He loudly deelared that the editorial had been 
prompted by malice and jealousy. He said that he could per 
form feats that no other aeronaut could) perform, and could 


manipulate lightning as no other electrician had yet manipu 
lated it. 

He had resolved to marry May Shetfield. Previous to meet- 
ing her he had intended to marry some rich woman, but he be- 
lieved that this girl had talents that would be as valuable to him 
She had a powerful pen, and readily commanded the 


this 


as gold. 


attention of the public. He wanted attention directed to 


him. He hungered and thirsted for notoriety and believed she 
would be a reliable advertising medium for him as soou as their 


interests were identical. To do him justice, this was not his 


only incentive to marry her. Tle was sensible of her beauty and 
charm of manner. What Spanish cavalier could fail to appreciate 
her eyes, her soft complexion, her perfeet mouth? Garcia re- 
joiced when he reflected that he had routed the obtuse American 
editor from the field. 

Mrs. 


Otero saw them poring over the manuscript together aud called 


He persuaded Miss Sheffield to write his biography. 
them Othello and Desdemona. Garcia’s story bore some resem- 
blance to the tales told by the jealous Moor during his courtship, 
and it would be difficult to tell which one of these two wooers 
Miss Sheffield, of 
course, wrote the biography fromthe data that Garcia furnished. 


made out the best case in his own favor. 
He told her how he had been imprisoned. by heartless officers of 
the law, who had so little regard for science that they would not 


the risk of his neck. His 


high winds, collision, and gas 


suffer him to make ascensions at 


“hairbreadth ’scapes ” caused by 


explosions made the dangers encountered by the Moor seem 
very commonplace. 

The sketch Miss Sheffield wrote was vivid and dramatic. It 
began with the daring feats of the acrobat; followed his eareer 
to the bull-fight, and told how he sprang into the arena with the 
grace and litheness of a panther, then described the fearless man- 
ner in which he dispatched the mad brutes that would have 
killed Afterward it 


aeronautie performances ; 


him. gave a clear-cut description of his 
and, first and last and all, she extolled 
his bravery. Garcia trembled when the biography was translated 
to him. He believed it would make him famous, and it gratified 
his vanity to know that this brilliant woman could write of him 
so admiringly. 

She had the andaciousness usual with pretty women, so she 
asked Stoddard to print the biography. 
he asked. 


this office to print nothing that cannot be verified.” 


*Do you know that this is true?” “Ttisarule of 


I had it 
all about his own 


“ This story can easily be verified,’ “she answered. 


from Sefior Garcia's lips. Of course he knows 
history.” 
but I 


think I have heard it mentioned that people do not always tell 


“Oh, of course!” Stoddard remarked, laconically : 
the truth about their own exploits. Your article is cleverly 


written, but we can’t use it If the Government purchases the 
tlying-machine we will devote some space to it, but we are not 
going to advertise the aeronaut gratis.’ 

* You will regret your decision when you see this in 
‘Why, even 


stories of adventure are tame when compared with Sefior Garcia’s 


life. 


some 


other paper,” she persisted. Rider HWaggard’s 
His story is like one of Jules Verne's.’ 


‘Like the Baron Munchausen’s, you mean,” Stoddard com- 
mented 
* * * * * * * 

The biography was not offered to another editor, but was en- 
larged and printed in painphlet form, Captain Garcia proposed 
to give aerial exhibitions, and the pamphlets were to be sold on 
these occasions. The Government had pronounced his flying- 
had published a card 
Ile 


would show 


machine to be of no practical use, and he 
would 
the 


saying that he would demonstrate its practicability. 
give three exhibitions at Meteor Park: first, he 
public the hot-air or primitive system of raising a balloon; then 
he would make an ascension by means of gas, and finally he 
would illustrate how the science of aerostatics had progressed 
by spending two hours in mid-air in lis electric tlying-machine 
the 
he had fathomed nature’s secret of flying. 

Miss Sheffield met Stoddard one day and thanked him for 
Ifhe had published it 


He claimed to have studied wing movements of birds until 


having declined to print the biography 
in its original form she would have received twenty dollars; 
under the new the aeronaut her one 


arrangement was to pay 


hundred dollars after the first uscension. 

‘You had 
Flying is risky business for any one but angels; 
The first 


better get your money in advance,” Stoddard said. 
and there may 
not be any second ascension. may put a stop to his 
soaring.” 

‘I prefer to wait until he has been enriched by the gate- 
money.” 

“ But there may not be any gate-money,” he persisted. ** Why 
should any one buy a ticket to enter an inclosure when he can 
sit on a neighboring fence and command a fine view of the spec- 
tacle? As soon as the balloon rises as high as the wall of the in- 
closure any beggar outside can see it as well as can the aristocrat 
in a private box.” 

Nevertheless, many persons went inside the inclosure to see 
Stoddard and Miss Sheffield 


The aeronaut was ecstatically happy. He 


the captain and his balloon 
them. 


among 
made the as- 
cension while the band played 
“Up in a balloon, boys, up in a balloon, 
All among the little stars, sailing ‘round the moon.’ 

Stoddard bought ove of the pamphlets to read at his leisure 
He had given the biography but cursory notice at his office, but 
As he and Miss Sheffield 
leaving the amusement grounds together they saw Mrs. Otero in 


his interest in it had increased. were 


the crowd, She was talking earnestly to her escort aad did not 


notice their approach. 
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“The aeronaut and the young lady he meaus to marry are 


living in my house,” she was saying. “She is a journalist named 


May 


in his tlying-machine, and if they come down alive she will 


Sheflield. They will probably make their wedding-journey 
‘write up’ her aerial experience for Mr. Stoddard’s paper. By 
the way, he was in love with her long before she was captivated 
by this jumping-jack.” 

Mrs 


His expression was as impenetrable as that of the Sphinx 


Stoddard drew his companion out of reach of Otero’s 


voice 
but the girl’s face was Haming, her eyes full of angry tears. He 
might have doubted Mrs. Otero’s words if May Sheffield’s crimson 
face had not contirmed them 


Viewed 
in this new light it appeared as if the writer had put her heart 


That night he read the biography almost savagely 


in her work, and had gloritied every heroic action to which Garcia 
laid claim. Stoddard distrusted the Spaniard, who had seemed pat 
The crowd of spectators had 
had strutted 


Besides, he 


ticularly vainglorious on that day. 
inflamed his vanity, and before the ascension he 
ibout like a veritable peacock ou dress-parade was 
an ex-matador, and Stoddard believed that a bull-tighter must of 
necessity be truculent and cruel. 

He remembered that May Sheffield was rather self-willed, and 
he reflected that she would doubtless marry Garcia if she liked 
him. She had no relatives to advise her or to inquire into the 
Spaniard’s past history. Stoddard was rather too young and too 
good-looking to be a model mentor, but he assumed this thankless 
undertaking was 


role, even while he knew that the task he was 


likely to be fruitless. He believed that women made a virtue of 
clinging to their worthless lovers and vagabond husbands. 

The biography told where Garcia had been, and Stoddard 
cabled to several places specified, for information concerning the 
Spaniard’s character. The answers received stated that the scien 
tific Hyer was a swindler, who had stolen an ingenious toy that 
another man had invented. The machine would float in air, but 
its motor could raise no greater weight than ten pounds. It was 
as useless a contrivance as the famous fiving-machine made by 
Wherever Garcia had stopped he had advertised 
When 


he had exhibited the hot air and the gas systems of ballooning he 


Darius Green. 
three ascensions to be made by as many different motors 
invariably ran away. This was necessary, since he could not 
make an ascension in the electric flying-machine. In several in- 
stances he had left with more of the gate-money than legally be 
longed to him, and a number of irate managers were eager to sce 
him. 

On the day appointed for the second ascension, Stoddard 
went to see Miss Sheffield. He knew that Garcia would try to 
marry her, and, under some pretext, get away before the day ot 
the third performance. Stoddard meant to tell her what he had 
learned, even ifit broke her heart. She probably would not believ« 
him, and would hate him cordially for his interference, but whil: 
there was a faint hope of saving her from being snared by an ad 
venturer he must tell her the truth. 

He did not find her, but instead 
Joth the aeronaut and the young lady had moved from the 


found Mrs. Otero in tears 


house. Miss Sheffield had gone that morning, and the Spaniard 
had surreptitiously removed his Inggage the night before. Tt was 
clear that the couple had eloped, although it was probable that 
they would remain in the vicinity of Washington until after the 
ascensions. As Garcia owed Mrs. Otero considerable money she 
was naturally anxious to see him, 

Stoddard also wanted to see him, and to trace May Sheffield 
through him. 

Much to his surprise, Stoddard found her at the amusement 
When 
part of the place, holding a 


her standing in a 
her 
there until after thi 


crounds. he entered he saw remote 


satchel in hands. The idea 


oecurred to him that she intended to wait 


performance, when she and the aeronaut would go away together 


her was accosted by an 


almost crafty expression, and his manner was so 


Before the editor reached side she 


unpleasant-looking man in seedy garments. had a cunning 
significant of 
secrecy that Stoddard thought he might be an accomplice whom 
Garcia had chosen to aid in the elopement. He spoke just as 
Stoddard reached Miss Sheffield’s side. 

* Are you ready ?” he asked. Have vou it here?’ 

She had taken what appeared to be a letter from her satchel 
when Stoddard laid his hand upo@ her shoulder. 

* Do not send it,” he said, sternly. * Do nothing before IT have 
talked with you. I have something of terrible importance to tell 
you.” 

He had drawn her arm through his. and was half leading, 
half dragging her from the place, wher with her disengaged hand 
she again offered the man the paper 

“Tf you take any action now you will regret it all your life 
Stoddard’s tones were so low that she alone could hear them, but 
leiter is to 
I have 


something to tell vou that ought tomake you think well before 


she disregarded his words. “I> know that your 


Esteban Garcia. I know that you mean to marry him 
you take such an important step. If you refuse to hear me you 
will ruin your life and mine.” 

In spite of his commands and assertions she appeared un 
moved, She gave the man the letter. 

Contrary to Stoddard’s expectations. she turned then and gave 
her attention to him. He saw his advantage and hurried her out 
of the place. Once she hesitated and would have stopped, but 
He began to breathe freely 
when they were on their way to the city. And then he told her 
She kept her faee averted 


he drew her on toward his carriage 


all that he had learned about Garcia. 
while he talked, but every line in her rigid little figure betrayed 
the faet that listening. 
dared not pity her, but he told the hard facets with a direct 
ness that would have been brutal if the necessity had been less 


she was He would not spare her; he 


urgent. 
‘You know that I of 
* You know that I 


without proof of his unworthiness. 


all men am no seandal-monger,”’ he 


would condemn no human creature 
You 
brother to guard or caution you, and you should therefore listen 


You should have kept the letter until you heard 


said, 
have no father or 
to your friends. 
me.” 

Her eyes were downcast, her voice preternaturally grave 

“As you are my editor you have an unqualified right to 
criticise my manuscripts,” she said; “ but vou have no license to 
intercept my love-letters, to go over them with a blue pencil, ot 
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yet to consign them to the waste-paper basket. You have no 
right to question my conduct, but Tam going to’ take you into 
my confidence, and tell you that the paper I gave atvay in spite 
of your remonstrances was not a very dangerous document. It 


was nothing more or less than an empty envelope. I gave it to 


a deputy-sheriff,” she continued, composedly. ‘He intends to 
serve an injunction upon Captain Garcia prohibiting bim from 
raaking an ascension until he has paid one hundred dollars for 
his biography. I did not know that my lawyer intended to have 
the paper served to-day, or I would have staid away from the 
When I saw the sheriff I divined his purpose, and 
I thought 


thus be less conspicuous to the audience, and I did not wish the 


grounds 
asked him to put the paper in an envelope. it would 
aeronaut to be unnecessarily embarrassed. The injunction must 
have done its work, and the bill must have been paid, for the 
balloon is in the air.” 

She was looking back toward Meteor Park, and as her com- 
panion was too astonished, too overjoyed to speak, she con- 
tinued her story : 

“I would never have pressed him for the money, but my 
lawyer manages all matters of business for me, and he has dis- 
covered that the Spaniard is constitutionally averse to paying his 
debts. Now that I have been so frank with you, I would like 
you to tell me why you thought I was going to elope. I have a 
satchel with me, but even an old bachelor like you must know 
It holds nothing 


but the tools of my trade, pencils, envelopes, a writing-pad, and 


that itis not large enough for a bridal trousseau. 


a penknife. I was going to ‘ write up’ the ascension.” 

‘You and the aeronaut have both removed your luggage 
trom Mrs. Otero’s.” 

“| know nothing about the aeronaut’s luggage, but I removed 
mine to another house because Mrs. Otero talks too much. She 
told tibs at Meteor Park. She said I was engaged to a jumping- 
jack,” 

Stoddard had a vague impression that he had been making an 
iss of himself, but he was too supremely happy to be greatly 
concerned about it. 

‘She told one true thing,” he said. “She said that I loved 
Tam not such a light and airy creature as your ex-lover 


I am frightfully mundane, and I 


Vou. 
now sailing over our heads. 
confess to weighing one hundred and seventy-five pounds. I 
Would I rut that 
I want to stay on earth, May, and marry you.” 


cannot fly at all. make a better husband on 
vecount ? 

She had known that for a long time, but for some inscrutable 
Now she 


It was womanly and sweet, and 


reason had tormented him by making him jealous. 
turned her face toward him. 
her eyes were humid with happy tears. 

“Then I am glad that you cannot fly,” she said. 


IN FASHION’S 


GLASS. 


HE English woman is truly an anomaly, and her ways are 
most extraordinary and past all divining. She appears on 
Oxiord or Regent street in the morning in native cloth and furs 
up to her ears; 
tea in a heavy plush robe with high Medici collar; and then-in 
the evening you will discover her at the theatre or opera in a 
filmy gown, extremely décolleté, as though such a fact as draughts 
were unknown in London. Later you will find her in the lobby— 
or perhaps on the sidewalk—in slippers and openwork stockings, 
a sortie du bal thrown around her shoulders, but bare-headed, as a 
And 


Perhaps one reason why her head is so well pro- 


rule, waiting from five to fifteen minutes for her brougham. 
still she lives! 
tected from the cold is the mass of hair she piles on—puffs, 
frizzes. and curls—I fear me two-thirds of it false. Seldom is the 
hair dressed low on the head, and to have it ondule, or waved at 
the sides, is the latest fancy. Then, for the head-dress is a jet or 
yold fillet, a ribbon bandeau tied on the top in a bow, or a flexi- 
ble serpent in gold or silver is coiled through puffs and curls, 
with the jeweled head resting on the brow. If the hair is curled 
it is held by a stiletto of tortoise or amber. 

One cannot fail to be more and more impressed with the fact 
that the present style of dress is nothing but a revival of old 


fashions, This is especially the case in the flatness of the skirt 





FLOWER GAUZE FAN, 


at the back, and the revival of the long jacket; also with regard 
to feather trimming, which is quite restored to favor, and likely 


to be more popular than ever it was. 
winter-cloth gowns still have a small cushion pad to support the 


For walking, the heavy 


at five o’clock she will receive you for a cup of 
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weight of the folds, but its presence must on no account be sus- 


The gored 


introduced extensively, the idea being to do away with all full 


pected from the outward appearance. skirt is being 
ness at the top of the breadths, yet so broad at the foot that they 


spread ont roundly instead of coming to a point as they touch 
the floor. 
A decided 


are no longer cut 


change is noticed in tailor-made bodices; they 


short on the hips, but are gradually getting 
much deeper, which will naturally bring about 2 revival of the 
Three 


long basques are more often cut in crenelations, or in tabs cut in 


cross-basque seam, to fit the skirt part over the hips. 
crescent shape on one side only, leaving one square and one 


curved edge. For those who are too short in stature to venture 
on the long basques, the idea is compromised by putting large 
hip pockets on the top of the plain skirts. 

Fringes are steadiiy increasing in popularity, and they are 
made in chenille, silk cord, or heavy silk twist. A 
cloth, made with a seamless bodice fastening at the side, has a 
chenille fringe arranged gracefully upon the front, and forming the 
seen 


only trimming. Girdles are extremely fashionable, and are 


upon all handsome tea-gowns; they are also arranged along the 
edges of many pointed bodices, then fall in tasseled ends to the 
foot of the skirt at the centre front. 
most elaborate, composed of gold galloon jeweled with cabochons, 


Many of these girdles are 
and caught at the front with jeweled slides. Others are deco- 
rated with silver and jet, principally for half mourning. 

Sleeves of chiffon are a new feature with and 


many gowns, 


are a decided advantage to over-stout matrous or “ seraggy ” 


spinsters; though, as a rule, the latter dispense with sleeves alto- 
gether, and the older and thinner they are the more @ la jeune 
fille is their costume. 

“Ravenswood ” is a popular play being done at the Lyceum 
Theatre by Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Terry. In 
effects, 
those seen in the picturesque cos'umes worn by the 
The skirt of the 
on the front and sides as to require all the wearer's skill and 
The 


full breadths with a demi-train, while the bodice front is arranged 


consequence 
similar to 
ill-fated 


* Ravenswood ” gown is so long 


there are favenswood ” hats and coat 


Lucy Ashton. 
back is in 


grace to keep from tripping over it in walking. 


in a deep waistcoat with side-pockets. The dress proper has a 


high rolling-collar with full ecravate and frills of chiffon, while 


the sleeves have flaring cuffs, full caps at the top, and frills of 


chiffon which fall well over the hands. 


I have at last found the * bargains ” which are told of in Lon- 


don. They are in odd bits of silks and velvets at a market in 
Holborn Bars, probably stuffs bought up at bankrupt sales, and 
one can pick out remarkably cheap lengths. Bengalines in even- 
ing shades, and pretty stripes and sprays as well, for ninepence 
and three farthings a yard—but there, if I tell you about them 
you will beg of me to bring over your gowns for next summer 
“durance vile 


ELLA STARR. 


and I should probably be put into upon my ar- 
rival by the new régime of customs 


LONDON, December 13th. 


WEED — PROBABLE 
NEW YORK. 


THE HON. SMITH M. 


SENATOR FROM 

\W" print in this number an excellent likeness of the Hon. 
Smith M. Weed, of Plattsburg. one of the most prominent 

New York, and, from 
all appearances, the one who is most likely to be chosen by the 
it of Mr. Ev 


and influential Democrats in the State of 


Democrats of the Legislature to take the se: irts in 
the United States Senate 
Mr. Weed has lived all his life in New York, and 


from his youth has been identified with politics, always on the 


northern 


Democratic side. He is a native of Franklin County, born in 


1833, and at fiftv-seven years of age is sturdy, erect, and vigor- 
ously engaged in business and politics. 
He has clear blue eyes, a complexion which sh¢ 


sub- 


ws the 


dued but ru ldv glow of health, a high, expanding forehead, 
strongly set jaws, and a face that at first glance seems somewhat 
narrow at the top but broadens perceptibly toward the chin. He 
flow of language, and 


speaks with animation and with a ready 


has a clean-cut, incisive style. His eyes sparkle while he con- 
verses, and the mould of his face, covered with heavy mustache 
and beard, is much after that of General Grant. 

Educated in the academy of his native village, he graduated 
with honor as one of the bright young men of the place, served 
several years in mercantile pursuits, then went to the Harvard 
Law School, was graduated at the age of twenty-three, and three 
days after his graduation entered upon the practice of law at 
Plattsburg, which had been for many years and still remains his 
home. He comes from excellent stock, having had a sturdy’New 
Hampshire father and a mother who was the descendant of a 
soldier of the Revolution, 

Always conspicuously active in whatever concerned local in- 
terests, he was naturally selected soon after his return from th 
law school as the candidate of his party for member of Assembly, 
but preferred to establish his professional practice. On several 
different occasions he refused the nomination, only consenting at 
last in 1864, when he and other active business men of northern 
New York had determined that it should be freed from its 
and brought communication the 
thickly-settled parts of the State. Up to that time it had been 


necessary, in order to go to Albany or to New York, to make the 


isola- 


tion into closer with more 


detour round by Rouse’s Point to the north and through Ver- 
mont and its railroad connections with the East and South. 

For years Mr. Weed was earnestly engaged in the work of 
railroad connection from Plattsburg via W hite- 
hall to Albany, and the building of the Champlain division of the 


Delaware and Hudson Canal, which has developed and built up 


securing direct 


the entire northern part of the State, was inspired—I might al- 
most say accomplished—by his energetic, well directed, and per- 
sistent efforts. 

He was elected in 1864 to the Legislature—on the Democratic 
ticket, of course—and at once became a young man of note, lead- 
ing in the advanced thought of his party, and always finding his 
course, in spite of bitter opposition at the outset, finally and fully 
Thus it 
amendment to the Constitution abolishing slavery and the ratifi 


vindicated came to pass that his advocacy of the 


cation of that amendment in the Legislature, though at first de- 





gown of 
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It was the strong- 


nounced, was in uue time ffeartily indorsed. 


est proof of the practical foresight of a man acquainted with pub- 
lic affairs and inspired with the best genius of appreciation. 

Mr. Weed was re-elected to the Legislature in 1865, and had 
the Democratic nomination for speaker and the full vote of his 
party associates as a testimonial to his. leadership. He was a 
member of the Committee on Railroads, and this gave him the 
opportunity he had sought to secure the passage of several im- 
portant measures vitally affecting the interests of his section of 
the State. In the 


politically against him and was elected. 


following year he again ran in a district still 

He served both in 1865 
and 1866 also, as president of the village of Plattsburg. He was 
subsequently a member of Assembly for three successive terms, 
a delegate-at-large to the Con- 


defeated 


in 1871, and was also 
1867. He 


elective place except once, when he ran for the Senate in a hope- 


beginning 
stitutional Convention of never was for an 
less contest, and he never accepted a nomination except at times 
when it was urged upon hini in behalf of local interests that de- 
manded and deserved consideration. His majorities in Clinton 
County ranged from one to two thousand. 
While in the Legislature Mr. Weed took 


in all public questions and measures, and an active part in their 


an active interest 
discussion. He was an earnest believer in and advocate of rapid 
transit for the city of New York, and his able and exhaustive re 
port on the * underground road,” as it was then called, is the 
most comprehensive document on that subject in the records of 
the Assembly at Albany. He advocated and secured the passage 


of the act authorizing the 


experimental for an elevated road in 
Greenwich Street, which was the forerunner of all legislation for 
elevated roads in this city, and was largely instrumental in shap- 
ing legislation that resulted in building all the elevated roads of 
New York. 


Free School act, which abolished the old “ Rate bill” and made 


He also introduced and passed the act known as the 


the common schools of the State free to all. 

He was a prominent political factor in this State while he was 
still a young man. Ile was one of the brightest of a well-known 
coterie of able and accomplished young men, who inspired the 
Democracy with new zeal and fresh courage at the.time of its 
greatest emergency. He was constantly looked up to for counsel 
and advice by his older associates. In the celebrated impeach- 
ment case of Canal Commissioner Dorm he was the senior counsel 
for the State, and prosecuted the case with great ability—in con- 
junction with the able assistance of David L. Mitehell and John 
©. Jacobs, who was chairman of the Assembly Committee of Im- 
peachment—though Commissioner Dorn was defended by four of 
the most celebrated lawyers in the State, the eloquent William 
A. Beach, the Hon. John H. Reynolds, Judge Landon, and the 
late Hon. Henry Smith. Mr. Weed practiced at the Bar for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and achieved a brilliant reputa- 
tion. 

In 1867 he 
the Chateaugay Iron Ore Mines, in northern New York, then en- 
tirely undeveloped. With remarkable 
of business, he developed the property to its present magnificent 


purchased an interest in what is now known as 
adaptation to a new line 
proportions, He has a large number of men in his employ, and 
the Chateaugay ore beds are noted for their fine quality and ex- 
tent Mr. Weed’s 1867 have 


ceedingly large, and to them he has devoted most of his time. 


interests since been ex- 


} 
business 


abandoning the law in 1880, after his firm had enjoyed the 
largest Jaw practice of any firm in northern New York, but never 
for an instant abandoning his interest in the practical polities of 
the Democratic party. 
Mr. Weed was a member of the St. Louis National Convention 
took 
was also prominent in the Democratic National Con 


Though not a 


in 1876, and a prominent part in the nomination of Mr 
rilden. He 
ventions of 1880 and 1884. candidate, he had a 


large majority of the delegates in the State Conventions of 1872 and 
1874, 


he gave way 


who 


favored his nomination for Lieutenant-Governor: but 


in both conventions because of the sentiment then 


prevailing that this important nomination should be bestowed 
upon a liberal Republican. The first way to Mr. 
Depew, and in 1874 to Mr. Dorsheimer 

f 1867, Mr. Weed first came 


time, he gave 

At the Constitutional Convention ¢ 
to know Samuel J. Tilden personally, and from that vear until the 
time of Mr. Tilden’s death he was one of the warmest friends of 
the great Democratic statesman, and during the closing years of 
the latter’s life he was the intimate aud welcome guest of Mr. Til- 
den, at frequent intervals, at the latter’s mansion. He led in the 
movement for the nomination of Mr. Tilden in 1876, and was asso- 
ciated with that splendid galaxy of bright young Democratic work- 
ers then at the front in New York State, 
Governor, the Hon. David B. Hill, the late Mr. Apgar, the Hon 
William C. Whitney, the late Daniel Manning, John Bigelow, and 
others, who represented the strict Democracy of the Tilden typ 


including the present 


Mr. Weed was, and is, a hide-bound Democrat, and his popularity 
at the polls w ith his political opponents has alway s been the mors 
remarkable Mr. Tilden and his supporters had little respect for 


anything like independent party notions. There was only one 
faith that had 


be conceded 


their allegiance, and the latter was un 


political 
that this school of 


swerving. It must Tildenism 


was the strongest Democratic school in our State since the days 
of Van Buren 
boldest. most aggressive, and successful representative. 

Mr. Weed 
the tariff and all other publie questions, and helped to formulat: 


Governor Hill is to-day its leading spirit, and its 


heartily agreed with Mr. Tilden’s views regarding 
the expression of his party in its national platforms on various 


Mr. Tilden had the happy 


faculty of surrounding himself with the brightest young men in 


important and some critical occasions, 


his party, and it is doubtful if any other eminent Democrat since 
his day has had a stronger personal following than he, 

Mr, Weed’s intimacy with Mr. Tilden and with all of the lat- 
ter’s associates, his prominence in political life for over a quarter 
of a century, his commanding influence, not only at the capital of 
our State but also at the national capital, his sturdy, undeviating 
devotion to his party, his active participation in its counsels, his 
generous contributions to its success, and his tireless personal 
man ol 


efforts for the promotion of its welfare have made him a 


mark for many years. It is not surprising that at this time thé 
Democracy of New York looks 
has at its disposal one of the richest prizes that ever falls to a 


J. A. S. 


toward him with favor when it 


political party, 
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OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION. 


EXPLORATION OF THE UNKNOW™ ALSECK RIVER REGION 
BY E. J. GLAVE, ONE OF STANLEY'S PIONEER 
CONGO OFFICERS 
be 

E arrived at the mouth of the Alseck at seven in the 
evening. There we met two Indians who invited us to 

their village « few miles from the seashore, and we put 
up for the night in the house of old Shata, the Alseck medicine- 
man, a powerfully-built but wrinkled old fellow, and straight as 
a gun-barrel. 
hospitality, which consisted of a small nook in his smoky hut 


This antiquated being of magic extended to us all 
and a dried salmon, both items being truly acceptable. Our pro- 
visions had now almost entirely run out. During the evening, 
Shank, the Indian guide, narrated to the attentive villagers our 
trip down the Alseck River, coloring the scene with fetching 
tints reflected from his own fertile imagination. His story was 
evidently an interesting lecture for his audience, who listened 
throughout without the least interruption. Shank, flattered by 
his sudden popularity and fired with his own importance, as- 
sumed a tone and presence quite oratorial. 

Old Shata’s hut was twelve feet square; here all the occu- 
pants of the other dwellings “rounded up” to hear the recent 
news from the interior. There were about thirty Indians, men, 
women, and children, crowded into the little place, which, to say 
As the In- 
dians squatted and lay around the fire listening to Shank, shadows 
and light from the flickering blaze playing over the swarthy group, 
their eager bronzed faces formed quite a study. It was past mid- 
night before Shank had exhausted his subject of our Alseck 
journey, and the party retired to their several habitations. 
The most of them, I found, were lodging in our present quarters, 
some in radely-made compartments of heavy planks which were 
built on the side of the dwelling; others had smail cotton tents, 
while a few contented themselves with rolling in the blankets on 
A corner of the hut was reserved for 


the least of it, rendered the atmosphere rather ™ close.” 


the hard wooden flooring. 
us, but mosquitoes and the atmospheric defects were hardly con- 
ducive to pleasant sleep, and we were right giad to be out in the 
fresh air again at early morn. 

We were now quite out of provisions, and the prospect of a 
continued salmon “straight” diet was not sufficiently pleasing to 
allow of any delay, so we immediately set to work to engage In- 
dians and a canoe to accompany us to Yakutat, which was the 
nearest trading-post, being some ninety miles to the westward 
trom the mouth of the Alseck River. Shank and the Gunena 
doctor decided to‘remain where they were with old Shata and 
their other coast friends; they had only engaged to accompany 
us to the sea, and they had faithfully and devotedly fulfilled their 
They were both men of excellent character, willing, 
energetic, and good-tempered. The Gunena had had but little 
experience of the dangers of rough water, and felt considerably 
more at ease on terra firma; but Shank was thoroughly conver- 
sant with canoe work, full of pluck and dash, and possessed of a 
keen and rapid judgment, qualities which, combined with his 
strength of limb and great river experience, fitted him admi- 


promise, 


rably for the dangerous duty of steering a canoe dowr the Alseck 
River. 

The general opinion of the Alseck country was that it was 
There is a depth of forty miles from the 
On 


one huge ice-field. 
coast which is monopolized solely by the glacial system. 
both shores of the stream vast valleys lie choked with ice; but 
farther in the interior we passed through a great extent of mag- 
nificent meadow-land, nourished by a rich, loamy soil. Roughly 
speaking, the country through which the Alseck flows can be 
divided into three different conditions: 1. At its head-waters and 
for the first one hundred‘and fifty miles of its course it winds 
through thickly-wooded, luxuriantly-clothed valleys. 2. Then a 
stretch of country is met whose glacial period is not so remote, 
3. Then the Alseck 
River flows amidst the giant ice-fields of Alaska; glaciers pour 


composed of barren, rock-strewn valleys. 
into the stream on all sides; some, kept within bounds by the 
mountains, empty into the Alseck River inuumerable streams 
from the melting snow and ice; others stand in solid walls of ice 
from out the river. 

Among the Indians staying in old Shata’s house were two 
Yakutat natives, who had come to this river to catch salmon. 
We succeeded in obtaining the services of these men and their 
canoe to take us back to their own village, and started off the 
morning after our arrival. The Indians, with our belongings in 
their canoe, made their way through the inland passage by a 
chain of small streams, lagoons, and lakes, which form a good 
passage for a canoe, und are spread over the huge fiat of low forest 
After our 
were. not at all 


land lying between the coast mountains and the sea. 
long journey by canoe down the Alseck we 
anxious to continue that mode of locomotion more than neces- 
sary; so, bidding Shank and our Genena friend good-bye, we 
struck out for the seashore, carrying only our rifles. It proved 
hard traveling over the loose sand against a head wind. There is 
always a big surf rolling on this coast; in the summer time there 
are a few places in which a boat could make a landing, but in the 
early spring and winter even big vessels give the southern coast 
of Alaska a wide berth. The sandy beach is strewn in all direc- 
tions with timber, planks, spars, and general débris of wreckage 
washed ashore by the furious gales which sweep across the 
broad expanse of the Pacific Ocean. The natives pick up a great 
deal of planking, which they use for Luilding purposes. The 
sand on the low, bleak wastes is heaped into fantastic shapes by 
the fierce tempests. 

It seemed quite a relief to enjoy a. unobstructed view over 
the broad Pacitic—a marked contrast from the interminable 
mountainous barriers of the interior which towered upon all 
sides of us. ; 

At eight o’clock in the evening we arrived on the banks of the 
river Ar Quay, and shortly afterward our Indians came along and 
ferried us across to a small unoceupied village on the opposite 
bank. There were only three houses—all ramshackle old places 
in a dilapidated and tumble-down condition—though formerly 
strongly built structures. They contained an odd miscellany of 
property—old boxes, native and imported, salmon-poles, snow- 
shoes, pots and pans, skins, traps, etc., everything grimy and 
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blackened by the smoky fire always burning in the centre of 


the dwelling. 


During this season of the year it does not get dark at all; 
the birds sing and chirrup all night long. We got on the tramp 


early next morning, preferring to march overland rather than 


undergo the uncomfortable mode of travel in the little canoe of 


the Indians. Our path led through dense forests of spruce and 
hemlock, most of the lower limbs of which were dead and leafless, 
but were wrapped in a luxuriant growth of moss, while a_ soft 
carpet of tiny herbs and wild flowers completely concealed the 
earth. Acres upon acres of whitened patches marked a rich 
growth of wild strawberries. Vast areas of meadow-land lie 


snugly sheltered from the withering winds by high sandy 


banks and timber. The graceful-leafed but prickly devil’s club 
is an effective warning for you to keep the trail. Occasionally 
we see a bear track, marking that animal’s wanderings for herbs 
The 
healthy green vegetation around seems almost tropical with its 
varied tint, but 
powerful contrast, showing the Fairweather Mountains buried be- 


and roots. We are in the midst of a variety of scenery. 


a glimpse a few miles to the eastward forms a 
neath their mantling of snow. After six hours’ hard walking, 
sometimes through the forests, over the meadow-land, and at times 
along the seashore, we arrived at the edge of a small stream on 
which one solitary house was standing quite unoceupied. <A 
couple of hours after our arrival here the two Indians came 
along in their canoe. and we learned from them that, in order to 
reach Yakutat on the next day, we would be compelled to con- 
tinue our journey so as to catch a high tide across a stretch of 
open sea. If we failed to avail ourselves of this we would be 
obliged to portage our canoe abont ten miles over a sand flat, a 
muscular imposition which we were hardly pining for. So, after 
a brief rest and some salmon (now the one item of our bill-of- 
fare), we all embarked in the canoe and paddled away down 
stream, amid bleak gravel and sand flats, through which the 
Thetl Wor River was winding. 

I got a magnificent view of Mount St. Elias. 
hazy clouds which at first hid it from view gradually fell away, 
and the sun dropped directly behind the towering heights, throw- 


The curtain of 


ing out the giant mount in bold outline, penciled in gold against 
the sky. 
tints. hung above the peak. 
gradually the tiery hues vanished from the scene, and Mount St. 


A few feathery clouds, fringed with the warm solar 
As the sun moved along its course 


Klias Range towered up, a rugged, cold, dark-gray mass. At 
this season of the year the sun just dips below the horizon, and 
is away for but a short time. During its absence its warm red 
light is always present in the heavens above it. As it again rises 
the mountains become more and more distinct; their sombre 
mantling is thrown off, and the dazzling heights of America’s 
highest mountain become outlined in burnished silver against 
the deep blue sky. 

A full moon rose up and threw out lengthy shadows from 
stones and stranded trees which lined the lonesome flats: two 
wolves, startled from their prey by the plashing of our paddies, 
bounded away to the forest behind. At midnight we encountered 
quite a choppy sea, which made the journey anything but pleas- 
ant, as the canoe was a rickety, cranky, and leaky little craft, 
cracked from stem to stern, which made repeated violent efforts 
to capsize. By taking this nocturnal journey we saved ourselves 
the big portage, but the water would not admit of passing over 
the whole course. We had to carry our canoe and belongings over 
a sand-bank one and one-half miles in width. The two Indians 
shouldered the canoe, Dalton and I carried our own blankets, 
cooking kettles. books. and rifle ammunition, also the blankets, 
dried salmon, and miscellaneous perfumery belonging to our two 
Indians. We were wearing moccasins, our boots having long ago 
succumbed to the hard knocks upon our rocky journey over the 
Alseck Mountains. : 
the 
companied by long black shadows. 
water, we re-embarked and paddled until eight o’clock in the 
morning, when we arrived at Setuk, a small village on the banks 
We had started the morning before 


At every step we sank over our ankles in 


moist, fine sand. It was a weird sight, our cavaleade ac- 


Having again reached the 


of the river of that name. 
at eight o’clock and stayed to rest but two hours, which made a 
hard journey of twenty-two hours; but we had saved ourselves 
time and hard work and were quite satisfied with the result. 
Arriving at Setuk we partook of a little more salmon, and lay 
down in our blankets on the floor of the hut. At noon we 
made another start, and opened proceedings by carrying canoe 
and outfit for a mile, when we again embarked, passing along a 
narrow stream which was winding umong marshes and low 
forest land, and finally reached a series of small lakes, which 
we traversed, and on the evening of the third day after leaving 
the mouth of the Alseck River we arrived at Yakutat, where 
we were hospitably received by Mr. J. W. Johnson, of the trad- 
ing firm of W.P. Mills, who has his headquarters at Sitka. 
After partaking of a substantial meal we were able to exchange 
notes, to learn something of the outside world, and give a 
sketch of our flying trip through the heart of Alaska. 
K. J. GLAVE. 


LIFE INSURANCE.—INTERROGATIONS., 

HE Supreme Court of this State recently decided that the 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of New York must 
pay a policy for $10,000. The company asserted that the in- 
sured had failed to insert in the blank space left therefor in the 
policy the name of his beneficiary in the event of his death. The 
company was entirely willing to accept premiums paid on this 
policy; but when it came toa payment of the death loss, it sought 
to evade it on the pretext that the policy did not name the bene- 
ficiary. The court held that the policy must be amended, and 
the full amount of the insurance, with interest and costs of action, 
were ordered paid by the company. This was a righteous judg- 
ment. There has been altogether too much of this sort of busi- 
ness going on in life insurance, and it isa pleasure to record that 
there is still a hope of justice in our courts. 

Again and again have I called the attention of the insurance 
companies to the fact that they were grossly negligent of their 
own interests in the matter of selecting proper and responsible 
agents. There has been such a strife among the companies to 
secure business that energetic agents have been able to go from 
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one to another, obtaining larger percentages from each by making 
The 
suggestion has recently been made by President Hyde, of the 
New York Equitable Life Assurance Society,-that the presidents 
of the six prominent life insurance companies of the United 
States should agree to a reform in this matter. He wants them 
to pledge themselves not to steal agents from one another. 


the companies bid against their competitors for business. 


This reform movement, which ex-Insurance Superintendent 
McCall, now comptroller of the Equitable, has long favored 
should be carried out. It would be helpful to the companies, it 
would be helpful to insurers; and yet there is sucha strife for 
business that I doubt whether the arrangement can be made. It 
is one of the reforms most urgently needed to make the life in- 
surance business better and safer in all respects. It will be too 
bad if it cannot be carried out. The suggestion comes from one 
of the greatest companies in the world. 

It ought not to be difficult for six insurance companies to 
reach an agreement if three times that number of great railway 
corporations in the Union can—as they recently have done—put 
their names to a paper pledging themselves to unification of in 
terests. This is just the time to carry out Mr. Hyde’s suggestion, 
and I heartily second it in the interests of the insuring public. 

A correspondent at Corpus Christi writes that he holds a 
New York Life twenty-year tontine policy for $1,000 containing 
this clause: “If this policy shall become a claim by death, with- 
in the tontine dividend period above specified, a mortuary divi- 
dend will be paid therefor equal to the total amount of premiums 
paid, taken at the tabular annual rate.”’ 


per year, and asks if, in case of death after paying ten annual 


He says he pays $35.50 


premiums, the company would pay $1,355, and how the com- 
pany could afford to do it. 

I answer that this is exactly what the company promises to 
do, and I have no doubt of its purpose or its ability to carry out 
A life policy without this clause would return much 
This 


policy simply provides for an increasing insurance during twenty 


its pledge. 
more than it costs, in case of death within ten years. 


years. This is paid for in the premiums, and is just as secure as 
the face of the policy. 
under this plan died within the twenty years the company could 


Of course, if all those who are insured 


not give such a guarantee, nor could it insure the face of the 
policy at the low cost now charged. The New York Life has 
been giving policies with a similar clause since 1885, and | notice 
in one of its pamphlets a statement showing that over three hun- 
dred claims were paid on these policies up to January Ist, 1890 
A correspondent at Akron, Ohio, who asks how he can best 
invest $150 per year in life insurance should remember that the 
basis of insurance is the same in all the principal companies. It 
is chiefly a question of what a man wants, or may want, in the 
contingencies that may arise, and what form of contract best pro- 
vides for those contingencies. As for the kind of policy to be 
taken, whether ordinary life, twenty-payment life, or endowment, 
or whether tontine or not, the first question should be how much 
insurance is needed. None too much could be bought with $150 
per year on the lowest premium table, namely, ordinary life. 
Whatever form of policy is taken, if good investment results 
are desired, the dividend should be left with the company to ac- 
cumulate until the end of a selected period, say fifteen or twenty 
The results of policies on the tontine plan afford this 
clew to a choice of premium tables—as a matter of pure invest- 
ment the higher premium policies give the better results. But if 
insurance is worth to a man the lowest term rates, say $15 per 
year per thousand, from the age of thirty-five to fifty-five. the 
lower premium policies give the larger investment returns for the 


years. 


money paid, over and above the cost of insurance. 

I have a circular from the Masonic Aid Association of Dakota, 
at Yankton, South Dakota, ‘You did 
your correspondent from the Northwest Territory good advice 


which says: not give 
regarding our association, for itis growing at the rate of one 
That 


very true. Nevertheless, [ think my advice, that insurance in the 


hundred and fifty new members every month.” may be 
larger companies and in a more populous State was to be pre- 
ferred, was good, and it was made with no intent to reflect on 
The 


percentage of failures among the smaller associations is much 


the character of the Masonic Aid Association of Dakota. 


greater than among the larger, and I was giving my correspond- 
ent the best advice I could, without regard to fear or favor. 

A correspondent at Boston says: “I notice in the New York 
papers that Mr. Hyde, the president of the Equitable Life Com 
pany of New York, las become a director in the Union Pacitic 
Railroad,.to represent the large interest of his company in that 
concern. I want to know if your State permits imsurance com- 
panies to buy speculative stocks like Union Pacific?” My corre- 
spondent evidently misunderstands the facts. 
of the printed schedule of the Equitable’s investments, printed 
by the State Insurance Department of New York, shows that it 
holds no Union Pacific stock. Furthermore, an inquiry at the home 
office here corroborates that fact. I have heard that Mr. Hyde 
was an some way related—by marriage, I think—with the new 
president of the Union Pacific. 
appearance in the concern as a director. 

From St. Louis I have an inquiry in reference to the National 
Life of Montpelier, Vt. The inquiry is: “ 
twenty years’ endowment, on which they guarantee, on payment 


An examination 


Possibly that accounts for his 


Can they issue policy, 


of four yearly payments of $48.53 per thousand. to give extended 
insurance for sixteen years, which would leave insurance 9.70 
per thousand a year?” I confess I do not comprehend my corre- 
spondent’s inquiry. if he wili send me proofs of the guarantee 
I will be glad to reply. 

A correspondent at Oakland, Cal., wants information in refer- 
ence to the C. M. B. A., of Illinois. I should like to have my corre 
spondent send me something more definite upon which I ean base 


Skt Hermet? 


my inquiries. 


In a recent number of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED News 
PAPER credit was erroneously given to Sarony for certain photo- 
graphs of the play of “Dr. Bill.” The pictures were taken by 
Pach, to whom we were indebted for them, 
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FATHER IGNATIUS. 
{Hk name of Father Ignatius, commonly spoken of as the 
evangelist monk of the Church of England, is rapidly getting 
to be a household word in the mouths of New-Yorkers, and it is 
not stretching matters too much to say that by this time he has 
Yet he came here last June un- 
Rey. Dr. KE. W. 
Edward the Martyr, was at the 


acquired a national reputation. 


heralded and unknown, and but one friend, the 


Neil, rector of the Church of St 


dock when he landed to weleome him to our shores. With the 
exception of a few fugitive appearances in public he has been at 
rest from that time until two months ago, when he began his 
mission work in Boston, coming to this city in the early part of 


he com- 


Ile 


menced preaching in the metropolis 


December. was almost an utter stranger when 


Now, however, it must be 
said that he has stimulated and quickened religious thought as 
few men have done of late vears, for he represents a new phase 
of religious life and, willy nilly, he both attracts and compels at- 
tention. Crowds flock to hear him and, at what are termed sup- 
plementary services, the singular spectacle is presented of some 
of the largest halls in this pleasure-loving city filled with eager 
listeners who pay twenty-five or fifty cents apiece to hear a gifted 
monk expound the gospel—the surplus funds after paying ex- 
penses being devoted to Llanthony Abbey, a monastic institution 
which the reverend father has founded. 

Part of the attraction doubtless lies in the fact that the foreign 
friar is nothing if not original, and his services—mission and 
For one 
“Tt. is 
high time that our churchianities and sectarianisms were forgot- 
that 
People of all creeds and beliefs, so long as they are Christians, 
When the hour 


arrives for the exercises to begin, a slender figure, clad in the 


otherwise—bear the stamp of his strong individuality. 


thing there is nothing sectarian about them. He says: 


ten and we all turned to and worked for Jesus Christ.” 


eau join in his services with heart and soul. 


flowing and voluminous black garb of the Benedictines, comes 
upon the platform and proceeds quickly to the reading-desk in the 
Father Behind Father 
Michael, another Episcopalian Benedictine; who is traveling with 
Both kneel for 
Then Father Ignatius takes his seat 


centre. This is Ignatius. him comes 
his superior and acting as his private secretary. 
a moment in silent prayer. 
at a cabinet organ standing near the desk—for he is his own 
organist and precentor—and with most felicitous declamation 
gives out a hymn fromthe Llanthony Hymn Book. He earnestly 
invites the audience to join him in the.singing, and starts the 
tune himself. Inthe same manner he * lines out” the succeeding 
verses until the hymn is finished 

Next in order is an extemporaneous prayer. It is always an 
impassioned appeal for the blessing of the Almighty and for 
mercy to sinners in the most exalted strain of religious thought 
and diction. This is the first glimpse his auditors get of the 
power of the man. He prays as if the salvation of the world 
hung upon his words. Ile is solemn and reverent, but intense to 
the As he kneels at the desk with his clasped 


hands working nervously together and his closed eves uplifted, 


last degree. 


his body rocks to and fro with emotion, and his rapidly nodding 
head gives emphasis to pious supplication expressed in a voice 
that sometimes rings out full and strong and then sinks into an 
awed whisper. He closes his impromptu invocation with the 
Lord’s Prayer, in which those present are expected to join. 

Then follows the sermon. No matter what the subject may 
be, Father Ignatius is sure to have the absolutely undivided at- 
tention of his hearers: Here the power of the orator makes itself 
Demosthenes’s maxim to the effect that 
first, last, and all most 


He is never once 


more clearly manifest. 


oratory consisted of action the time is 
forcibly illustrated by the monkish preacher. 
quiet during his discourses. He talks with his whole body, and 
his fingers often move as if he were playing the piano instead of 
playing just as easily on the feelings of his auditors. He stands 
at the right of the reading-desk, and when he seems exhausted 
with vesticulation, or by the energy of his utterance, he grips the 
edge of the desk with both hands and jerks the words out of him- 
self by shaking his body from toe to tonsure, like the bough of a 
tree swaying in a storm. And he jerks them out at a terrific 
rate of spéed, often enunciating two hundred and eighty words a 
fultering or pausing to find a word or phrase, and 


he talks 


out of breath and pants for a few seconds before he can continue. 


minute, never 


always speaking most distinctly. Oftentimes himself 
He never does an uncouth 
In truth, Father 


Ignatius is one of the most finished actors ever seen, though -he 


Yet, withal. he is always graceful. 


thing in spite of his almost frantic earnestness. 


would be the last man to suspect it as well as the last to admit 
it, for he has never seen the inside of a play-house. 
remarkable face when he is 


One never tires of watching his 


talking. The lines around the drooping mouth tell many a tale 
of suffering and hardship, while the dark, cavernous eyes speak 
The ora- 


of night vigils and the rigors of the Benedictine rule. 


histrionie shows itself in his counte- 
Its 
every thought of the nimble, searching mind and passionate, de- 
that His 


muaiden’s, and his frown of denunciation, which starts out all of 


tor’s unconscious power 


nance most plainly. mobile lineaments are responsive to 


vout nature controls them. smile is as winsome as a 
the veins about his temples, has an aspect of savage severity 
Although his costume is strange and striking, no one notices it. 
It is the remarkable personality of the man that overshadows 
everything else when he is speaking. 

Yet the monkish garb is there with all that it implies. The 
tonsure around the shaven head is significant of the crown of 
thorns, and also means renunciation of the world. The sandals 
on the feet—usually bare—typify poverty. 
goes down the front and back frock means obedience. 
The hood at the ; for the helmet of salvation. The 
hempen rope girdl¢ around the waist exemplifies chastity, and 
the three knots in the long end that hangs down at the right 


side stand for the three monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and 


The scapula which 
of the 


back stands 


obedience. The rosary on the left side and the cross depending 
from the neck need no explanation. 

By this dress Father Ignatius means that his life shall typif\ 
He be- 


him to be a 


to the cause of Jesus Christ. 
had ealled 


There has probably never been 


an all-absorbing devotion 
lieved, at the age of nineteen, that God 
monk, and he is now fifty-three. 
a time since his youth when a life insurance company would 


take him as a risk except at a most exorbitant premium, But, 
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frail as he isin bodily health, he has fought for twenty-seven 


years for his Benedictine garb—as a monk may fight—suffered 
for it—for there never was objection to a monk doing that—and 
wrought for it by day and by night. [lis work is scattered 
throuch England, Scotland, and Wales,and is just beginning to 
make an impression here. But it is hidden in the hearts of 
the many who have become converts or felt an abiding calm 


come to them through his spoken works, and so it cannot be 
measured by rule or compass. The concrete embodiment of the 
zealous ascetie’s labors is to be found in Llanthony Abbey 

This establishment. which has been so often referred to in 
connection with Father Ignatius, is a monastery in South Wales 
Cardiff and six 


about seventeen miles back from 


the famous castle of Adelina Patti. The situation of the abbey 
is most romantic. It is in the valley of Kwias, among the soli- 
tudes of the Black Mountains, twelve miles from the nearest ruail- 
way station. The old priory of Llanthony, four miles below, dat- 
ing back to the sixth century, has been chosen for its model, and 
it is intended to make the new Llanthony like a monastic iusti- 
tution of the Middle Ages, when the monasteries were the schools 
and hospitals and lodging-houses for wayfarers of all kinds, and 
them the almoners of considerable 


the monks who inhabited 


charities. The buildings now erected include a large chureh— 
only partly finished—and dormitories for the monks and nuns, 
who number about eighty all told. The abbey lands are quite 
extensive, and there are fourteen different fields in all. 

The rule of St. Benedict being followed, the discipline is ex- 
tremely severe. From half-past seven o'clock in the evening 
until nine the next morning, not a word, save those used in their 
devotions, is spoken by any of the inmates. The only real meal 


is the dinner at half-past three o'clock. Two * pittances,” con- 
sisting of a piece of dry bread and a cup of tea or coffee, are 
served out at morning and eventide. Eight hours are given up 
to devotion, matins beginning at two o’clock in the morning and 
lasting for an hour and forty minutes. After a rest of an hour 
comes an early mass and the office of prime. Other services are 
held during the day, and at compline, which completes the round 
of devotions, a visit is paid to the outer part of the chapel, where 
the shrine of our Lady of Llanthony is located. This shrine is 
erected in commemoration of the miraculous appearance of the 
Virgin Mary to-the monks on the evening of August 30th, 1880, 
at quarter past eight o’clock. The monks firmly believe that 
they have had this and other visitations from the Sacred Mother, 
and with unquestioning faith they cite abundant testimony to 
show that miracles worked 


afflicted parts of the body of leaves from the laurel bush in 


have been by the application to 
which she appeared. 

Besides their devotional duties, the inmates have many other 
matters to attend to. They do their own housework—sweep- 
ing, dusting, cleaning, and cooking—cultivate their lands, teach 
school, distribute charity, conduct a correspondence with all 
parts of the world, and find occupation in many other ways ap- 
propriate to their calling. They have but two hours a day for 
recreation, and during Lent this period is cut down one-half. The 
monks and nuns are always separate and apart. The nuns wor- 
ship in an inclosed gallery at the end of the church, and the 
edifice is divided by a screen running down from their gallery, no 
married person, Clerical or secular, being permitted to go beyond 
it into the body of the church. The cost of living for the monks 
themselves is said to be one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
year. 

Father Ignatius intends that Llanthony Abbey shall be 
He is 


all hig might to finish it. for he 


his 
monument striving with 


has it with his 


blood. 


wisely or 


literally bought 
Whether he 


only 


has builded 


not, the future 
But at all 


Christians and scoffers alike can 


ean decide. events 
justly pay tribute to his pluck, 


unselfishness, and sincerity of 
purpose 


EDWARD WESLEY IoTTER. 


OPENING OF THE JAP- 
ANESE PARLIAMENT. 


yee opening of the Japanese 
Parliament. on the 29th of 
November last, marked an epoch 
in the history of constitutional 
government in that country, and 
was naturally un occasion of ex- 
traordinary interest to the pe yple. 
Tokio, the 


and the streets along 


The citv of capital, 


was en féte, 
which the imperial cortege passed 
to 
densely packed with 


the Parliament House were 
interested 


of 


troops, marching to the music of 


observers A large hn uly 


bugles took part in the parade. 
The 


six 


state coach was drawn by 


handsomely caparisoned 


horses, their riders. resplendent 


in gold lace. Inthe state coach, 
facing the Emperor, rede Marquis 
Tokudaiji, the Lord High Ciam- 
berlain, and after it came a body 
of cavalry, preceding the carriages 
of the Minister, President of State, 
the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
strong 
the 


and other high officials, a 
body of lancers completing 
cortege. 
Meanwhile, inside the Parlia- 
ment buildings a vast concourse 
of notables of all degrees had as- 


sembled to take to 


SERGIUS STEPNIAK, THE 


part in or 


miles south of 








A439 


witness the coming spectacle. Nearly all of these visitors were 
in uniform, 

Ata few minutes before eleven the members of the Upper 
House, ushered by the Chief Secretary, filed into their allotted 
places. A Hlouse of 


Next 


the diplomatic body, filling the boxes reserved for them in the 


few minutes later the members of the 


Representatives entered from the opposite quarter. came 
gallery. After them, the Cabinet and other dignitaries of Minis- 
terial rank, headed by Count Yamagata, the Minister President 
of State. 

A quarter of an hour later, the Emperor, preceded by the 
chamberlains and high officials, bearing the imperial regalia, en- 
tered in great state, every head being bowed in the 
The Minister Presi- 


dent of State, Count Yamagata, now advancing and 


homage as 
sovereign took his stand before the throne. 
making 
obeisance, handed to the Emperor a scroll, from which his 
Majesty read in dignified tones, and in a voice that was well 
heard throughout the whole chamber, the following speech to 


the assembled Diet: 


‘** We announce to the Members of the House of Peers and to those of 
the House of Representatives : 

‘* That all institutions relating to internal administration, established 
during the period of twenty years since our accession to the throne, have 
been brought to a state approaching completeness and regular arrange 
ment. By the efficacy of the virtues of our ancestors, and in concert with 
yourselves, we hope to continue and extend those measures, to reap good 
fruits from the working of the Constitution, and thereby to manifest, 
both at home and abroad, the glory of our country and the loyal and en 
terprising character of our people. 

‘** We have always cherished a resolve to maintain friendly relations 
with other countries, to develop commerce, and to extend the prestige of 
our land. Happily our relations with all the treaty powers are on a foot- 
ing of constantly growing amity and intimacy. 

“In order to preserve tranquillity at home and security from abroad, it 
is essential that the completion of onr navel and military defenses should 
be made an object of gradual attainment. 

‘* We shall direct our Ministers of State to snbmit to the Diet the bud 
get for the twenty-fourth year of Meiji and certain projects of laws. We 
expect that you will deliberate and advise upon them with impartiality 
and discretion, and we trust that you will establish such precedents as 
may serve for future guidance.” 
the throne finished, the President of 
the Upper House, Count Ito, advanced, received the scroll from 
The Japan Mail 
“Brief though it naturally was, the ceremonial was, never- 


In 


respect—in arrangement, execution, and accessories—it was un- 


The speech from 


the Emperor, made obeisance, and withdrew. 
Says: 
theless, dignified and impressive in a high degree. every 
doubtedly a thorough success, and worthy of the occasion of 
The 
Emperor—who wore a military uniform—looked, happily, in ex- 


one of the weightiest episodes in Japan’s modern history. 


cellent health, and discharged his high functions, as his Majesty 
always does, with true kingly dignity and ease,” 


SERGIUS STEPNIAK. 
E give herewith a portrait of Sergius Stepniak, the famous 


Russian exile and leader of the Russian Revolutionary 
party, who is now in this country, and who will make his first 
appearance on the lecture platform at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York City, January 8th, when he will appear in aid 
of the Home to Befriend Working Girls. The subject of the 
TolstoY, Novelist 


Interest in the lecturer, and the worthy character of the charity 


lecture will be * Count and Social Reformer.” 


in whose behalf he appears, should secure a large audience. 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY PARTY, NOW IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 


LEAVER OF THE 
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Are 


Your health 
is a citadel. 
The winter's 
are 


iN 


storms 
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You ; 








the coming enemy. You know that this enemy will sit down for five long 


months outside this citadel, and do its best to break in and destroy. 
citadel garrisoned and provisioned? The garrison is your constitution. 
vigorous or depleted ? 


How long can it fight without help? 


Is this 
Is it 
Have you made 


provision for the garrison by furnishing a supply of SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda ? 
It restores the flagging energies, increases the resisting powers against disease; 
cures Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting 
Diseases (especially tn Children), keeps coughs and colds out, and so enables 


the constitution ta hold the fort of health. 


SPECIAL,.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 


WALL STREET.—JOB LOTS, 


O wonder that money has beer tight. Mill- 
N ions of dollars were disbursed for dividends 
at the beginning of the new year. Business 
accounts were squared, settlements were. made 


everywhere, and in all lines of business and for 


weeks—yes, for months—bankers, business men | 


and brokers, corporations and combinations 
have been getting funds together, calling in out- 
standing credits, and strengthening their lines for 
the January disbursements: 

With trying to strengthen and 


fortify himself or his interests, and with a con- 


every body 


sequent large withdrawal of funds from circula- 
tion, it is marvelous that any money at all was 
to be had on anything in New York, the finan- 
cial centre of the country. ; 

But beyond all this, the work of drawing 
largely on our currency for the benefit of numer- 
ous newly organized companies continues. Just 
think of it! It was semi-officially reported that, 
for the week ending December 19th, 1890, over 
two hundred and fifty-nine new corporations 
were organized in the United States, with the 
enormous capitalization of $146,000,000. Mining 
and smelting companies took over $22,000,000 
of this; banks and investment companies over 
$6,000,000; coal and iron companies, $2,500,000; 
building and loan associations over $23,000,000 ; 


mercantile and manufacturing associations nearly 


$17,000,000; municipal light, power, and trans- | 
portation companies, $63,000,000; and miscel- | 
this 


laneous, $17,000,000. Where does all 
money come from; where does it all go to? 

The close of the year, or rather the opening of 
the new year, tended to relieve the protracted 
financial tension to some extent. The depression 
in Atchison. Missouri Pacific, Pacific Mail, and 
Union Pacific seemed to reveal the workings of 
Mr. Gould’s fine Mr. Gould, I 
have no doubt, would like to see a rise in the 


Italian hand. 


market. He has waded in where the water is 
pretty deep, and it is to his interest now more 
than it has been at any time during the past five 
years to see an advance in stocks. A great many 
people think that stocks advance only when they 
make a good showing. Mr. Gould is not entirely 
dependent upon such circumstances for a rise. 
He knows perfectly well that the easiest and 
quickest way to secure a jumping, rising, pros- 
perous bull market is to incite a large short in- 
terest, and then to seize it, squeeze it, and com- 
I have an idea that he has been 
setting his trap for the bears. If they have 
fallen into it there will be a very decided change 
in the situation, and a rapid but perhaps uncer- 


pel it to settle. 


tain rise in values. 

Certain it is that the large balance of trade in 
our favor leads to the expectation of additional 
importations of gold, that there now will be 
more money freed for investment, and that the 
banks are beginning to show a disposition to re- 








sume business somewhat after their former freer 
and easier style. It is also certain that Christ- 
mas trade has been unusually good throughout 
the country, and that there is a healthy tone 
about business generally outside of Wall Street, 
so that the stringency in the money market has 
been most severely felt by large operators in 
enterprises that have been unduly expanded and 
more or less speculative in character. 

It is no secret that the depression in Wall 
Street for the last of December 


few weeks 


hinged upon fears of a monetary crisis in 


Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Chicago, as well 
What was 
done in Philadelphia to relieve the great West- 


as in some other business centres. 


inghouse concern everybody knows. Some other 
relief syndicates that have been organized in 
that city have not made their proceedings pub- 
lic; but they accomplished a great deal of good, 
and, I think, averted a panic. 

The same thing may be said of certain inter- 
ests in Chicago, largely speculative, and possibly 
still involved, but I hear that they are now well 
protected. I have once or twice referred to the 
fear of some of the most acute observers, that 
there must be liquidation of certain question- 
able, gigantic real estate speculations in the 
West and Southwest. 
go on without adding to the confusion and un- 
but it is 
time that a halt was called in this field of spec- 


These liquidations may 
certainty of the financial situation; 


ulative investment—if I may call it such—for if 


there is not a halt I ean foresee the inevitable 
crisis, and it may be a tremendous crash. 

It is not unnatural that the brightening pros- 
pect at the opening of the new year, with an 
evident intention on the part of the great West- 
ern railroads to reach an amicable agreement 


that will force an advance in rates on a paying 


basis between Chicago and the Southwest and . 


Northwest, as well as the lessening of financial 
fears, has encouraged the bulls and led investors 
to look around for bargains. 
to look far, for as I have repeatedly said during 
the past few weeks, bargains in bonds and 
investment securities, as well as in the low-priced 
speculative stocks, were to be had in almost 
every direction. 

The clouds over the situation, aside from the 
stringency of the money market and the fear of 
far more extensive liquidation at home and abroad, 
are those which come from the depressing ten- 
dencies of Granger legislation in the West, and 
from the fear of unwisé@ financial legislation at 
Washington. These are not sufficient, however, 
to give the bears an overwhelming strength ; 
something more is necessary to impart continued 
distrust of everything bought and «old on Wall 
Street. 

A correspondent at Amenia, N. Y., says: 
“T have noticed you speak well, or rather, favor- 

(Continued on page 442.) _ 
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Palatable as Milk. 


CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
Be sure and get the genuine. Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 
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which 
America. That 
journal //ealth says: “‘ None 
numerous cocoas have 


} nutritive qualities. 


beyond question. Once tried, always used.” 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA-«‘Best & Goes Farthest.’’ 


B@-It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the superiority of Van HOUTEN’s Coc 
insist upon your grocer or storekeeper ordering it for you, and take no substitute, 
quarter, one-half and one pound cans. 


either VAN HovuTEN & ZOoON, 106 Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Avenne, Chicago, and a can will be ¢ 
sent by mail, i/ you mention this publication, 
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Ir is a solemn fact that three out of every | 
five people chew their food on the left side of 







the mouth. If this is persisted in, the mouth 
will soon begin to cant to the left, the chin to 


sharpen off, and in time the average man will 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 


Beautifies the Skin 


be able to nip his left ear with his teeth_—Free 


No other cos 
metic will do it. 


Press. 





100 DOLLARS IN PRIZES 
For the Best Flash-Light Pictures made on 
The “Chautauqua” Plates, 


Prior to March Ist, 1891. Send for Circulars naming 
conditions. MONROE DRY PLATE WORKS, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





_FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Grea 











That’s about all you have to do 


health and strength by the use 
STARKEY & PALEN’S Compound 





patients gars that their names should not be used. But the book 
pages of- 

eight large pages more, entirely filled with new names of revitali 
and women. 


book of 200 pages FREE. TI 
contains the names, addresses, and _ signed 
indorsements of many well known men 
and women who have been restored to 


| T\R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles 

Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis 

eases, and every blemish on beauty, 
and defies detection. 
the test of 40 years, and is so harm- 


It has stood 


less we taste it to be 


counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L.A. Say- 
er said toalady of the 
haut ton (a patient) : 
“As you ladies will 
use them, I recom- 
mend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the leaet 
harmful of ali the 
Skis preparations.’’ 
For sale by all Drug- 
gists aid Fancy Goods 
Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas and Europe. 
— 


t Jones St., N.Y 


OUT 
YOUR 
HAND 


to get a 
is book 


of Drs. 
Oxygen. 


Of course the full list is not here, many 


has 200 


signed testimony, and is accompanied by a quarterly review of 


zed men 


The patients themselves do, the talking. You get your knowledge of 
Compound Oxygen from what they say—not what Drs. STARKEY & PALEN 


say. The next step is personal knowledge from positive contact 
treatment itself. This is the most satisfactory of all—it is the real 


Send for the book. Address 


with the 
point, 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch S.. Philadelphia, Pa, 
120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


58 Church St., Toronto 





Canada, 
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FUN 

On, charity, what crimes against the helpless 

oyster are committed in thy name !— Chicago 
Tribune. 


THE western editor defiantly asks a brother 


to take up his glove, to which the other re- 
sponds: “Certainly. Give us a pair of tongs!” 
—Ex. 


A COMMON-SENSE REMEDY 

In the matter of curatives what you want is 
something that will do its work while you con- 
tinue to do yours—a remedy that will give you 
no inconvenience nor interfere with your busi- 
Such ALLcocK’s Porous 


ness, a remedy is 


PLasters. These plasters are not an experi- 
ment, they have been in use for over thirty 
years, and their value has been attested by the 
highest medical authorities, as well as by vol- 
untary testimonials from those who have used 
them. 

ALLCOCK’s PoroUs PLASTERS are purely vege- 
table and absolutely harmless. They require 
no change of diet and are not affected by wet 
Their action does not interfere with 
toil 


They are 


or cold. 


labor or business; you can and yet be 


eured while hard at work. so pure 
that the youngest, the oldest, the most delicate 
person of either sex can use them with great 
benetit. 

Have a bottle of Salvation Oil always on hand; it 
may save you infinite pain. 25 cents. 

Don’t forget to take a bottle of Dr 
Syrup with you to Florida this winter. 


Bull's Cough 


ANGosTURA BiTTeRs are the most efficacious stimu- 
lant to excite the appetite.. Try it. 


Coughs. 

“ Brown’s BroncHiAL TROCHEs *’ are used with ad 
vantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, 
and Bronchial Affections. 25 cents a box. 


TRAVEL MADE PERFECT. 


On your next trip West patronize the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of departing from Grand Central Station, 
traveling over a great four-track railway, along the 
Hudson—America’s most picturesque and beautiful 
river—via Niagara Falls, the world’s greatest cataract, 
or along the south shore of Lake Erie. in new Wagner 
vestibule trains, with unsurpassed service and equip- 
ment. 





PRIVATE COMPARTMENT CARS 
INCREASING IN POPULARITY. 


THe Private Compartment Cars in service on the 
Chicago and New York Limited (Wagner Vestibule) 
via the Lake Shore and New York Central route have 
just been received from the shops after a thorough ren- 
ovation, and are daily increasing in popularity, which 
is conclusive evidence that travelers are quick to appre- 
ciate an improvement in sleeping-car service. These 
cars are a distinctive feature of the ‘‘ Lake Shore 
Fimited ” and available by no other line, and in con- 
nection with the many luxuries and conveniences of 
this train its patrons are afforded “all the comforts of 
home.” A.J. Smith, General Passenger Agent, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; C. K. Wilber, Western Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. . 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cents a bottle 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave*hem Cagtoria. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
TOURS 


TO THE 


GOLDEN GATE 


Affording a visit of THREE WEEKS in 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train 


Of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room Sleep- 
ing, Smoking and Library, Dining and 
Observation Cars—an exact 


COUNTERPART of the PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 


DATES OF STARTING: 
February 7th, 1891. March 3d, 1891. 
March 26th, 1891. April 14th, 1891. 
EXCURSION TICKETS including all trav- 
) eling expenses and 
sustenance en route in both directions, and side trips 
to San Diego, Riverside, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, 
and San José (Mi. Hamilton). from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 


$275.00 


FOR THE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD, AND 
$300.00 FOR THE FOURTH. 

Tourist Agent and Chaperon Accompar;; ine Party. 
For itinerary containing full inform: ‘tion, address 
GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant Generai rcssenger 
Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AS. E. P h 
on 2 8 Suet... 





J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent. 
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141.) 
ably, of Chicago Gas. If that is even a moder- 
ately safe investment and at four per cent. at 
that, why does it sell solow? I have about fifty 
of stock that 
brings me but four per cent., and sells for almost 
Would it be advisable 


for me to sell United States Express and buy 


shares United States Express 


double the Chicago Gas. 


Chicago, or even Terminal preferred ?” 

It is 
possible that the courts have tied it up, so that 
For 


enough, while the courts have declared that it 


I answer: Chicago Gas is in litigation. 


it cannot pay its dividends. singularly 
was not properly organized, when the attorneys 
of the company have asked the courts to tell 
them how to organize in conformity with law 
they have been unable to answer. The concern 
is certainly earning more than its dividends, and 
the stock would 


if it were free from litigation 


sell within two weeks at more than fifty per 


cent. advance on present prices. However, inas- 
much as it is speculative, I do not now advise, 
and I have never advised its purchase as an in- 
vestment. I certainly would not sell United 
States Express stock—which has always paid 
four per cent., whether it earned it or not, and 
since the recent advance in 


which, express 


rates, ought to pay more—to put my money into 
anything of a speculative character like Chicago 
Gas or Richmond Terminal preferred. 

From Pierre, 8S. D., comes an inquiry in refer- 
ence to wheat and its exports. This is not in 
my line, and [ cannot undertake to go into mat- 
ters away from Wall Street interests. 

The same correspondent wishes information 
in regard to the probable amount of railroad con- 
struction of the new year, as compared with the 
old. 
the last calendar year was. I understand, about 
5,800 miles, or 700 miles more than was built 
during the preceding vear. If the agreement 
between the railroads of the West carried 
out, it precludes the building of new lines on an 
extensive scale, except by common 
which, it is safe to say, will not be given. In 
that case the railroad mileage to be built this 
year will be less than that of the preceding 
year. The tendency of the times will be to re- 
strict railroad building. The market is over- 
flooded with bonds and stocks of railway cor- 
porations, projected, constructed, or in course of 
construction, and is not in condition to absorb 
much more; and without credit, as my corre- 
spondent well knows, railways cannot and will 
not be built. 

The same correspondent also wants me to 
make remarks as to the desirability of 
“city, town lots, and farm lands” in the new 
West, as an investment for Eastern capital. I 
do not like at the present time to recommend in- 
vestments of the kind suggested. I think there 
are bargains right at home in Wall Street at 
present, and when one buys the properties that 
are for sale on the ‘Stock Exchange, he buys 
what he can get rid of very easily at a moment’s 
notice. 

This fact has been demonstrated very clearly 
during the past six months, when European in- 
vestors unloaded steadily a great mass of stocks 
and bonds upon our market; and it was further 
illustrated when our own large business houses 
found themselves able to realize quickly and 
readily—though, of course, at a loss—by step- 
ping into Wall Street and disposing of their 


The total new railroad mieage built during 


is 


consent, 


some 


securities.. Had they had Western lots or 
mortgages, what could they have done? I do 


not mean to say that investments in Western 
lands are not good; but I do not at present, 
especially considering the enormous amount of 
speculation in Western and Southern lands, like 
to advise my readers to put their capital quite so 
far away from home, when they can find bargains 
at their very door. 

For some months past, I think nearly a year 
ago, I called the attention of my readers to the 
fact that there were stocks—non-dividend pay- 
ers—that were held at pretty solid prices because 
it was believed that there was a certainty before 


them of dividends. One of these stocks to 
which I alluded was the Rio Grande and West- 
ern. <A correspondent at Chicago, referring to 


this fact, thanks me for advising its purchase 
He says he “ gobbled up ” (to use his expression) 
quite a little “ chunk ” of it at about 40, and re- 
cently had the pleasure of hearing that it had 
become a five-per-cent. stock and had risen ten 
or twelve points beyond what he paid for it. 
My correspondent asks me to kindly inform him 
how I knew that the stock was to pay a divi- 
dend. 

I reply that I ovly knew it, because the gen- 
tlemen who had entire charge of the reorganiza- 
tion gave me their assurance that within a vear 
or eighteen months the earnings of the road, 
after it had made certain new connections with 
its broad gauge, would make it a solid five-per- 
cent. stock. I had no reason to distrust the sin- 
cerity of this statement, and therefore printed it, 
and ut the same time advised my readers if they 
wanted to get a cheap investment bond, to pay 
the current price for Rio Grande and Western 
t's. They are still cheap at present prices. I 
do not say this is a gilt-edged bond, because 
if it were it would sell at par-; but I consider ita 
very fair investment. 
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(iti Cured b 


Citicura | 


K VERY SKIN DISEASE, whether | 

‘ torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, burn 
ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
ioss of hair, from pimples to the most distressing 
eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether sim- 
ple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, permanently, 
and economically cured by the CuTricuRA REMEDIES, 
consisting of Curicura, the great Skin Cure, CuT1icuRA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri- 
fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best 
physicians and all other remedies fail. This is strong 
language, but true. Thousands of grateful testimonials 
from infancy to age attest their wonderful, unfailing, 
and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for **‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
ie Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin .4e$ | 
e. prevented by CuTicuRA Soap. | 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
\ Fadia oe relieved in one minute by the CurTI- 
CURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 


NENRY SIEDE, 
FURRIER. 


Great Reduction in all Departments, 
SEAL CARMENTS. 


Capes and Muffs of Seal, 
Russian Sable, Mink, 
Beaver, Persian, Alaska 
Sable, Monkey. Gentle- 
men’s fur-lined overcoats, caps, 
gloves, patent ear-tabs, reversi- 
ble collars and cuffs. Carriage 
robes, foot muffs, coachmen's 
outfits, and rugs in great variety. 
I have decided to close out the 











balance of my manufactured 
stock at a reduction of 25 per 


cent. An experience of 40 years 
has established forjour house 


the highest feputation. 
All Goods Warranted. 
i4 West 14th St., 


and Sth Ave., cor. 38th St., New York. 











PRICE 25 CENTS. 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 














restorer of vigor and impaired vitality. 





Descriptive pamphlet, with testimonials, free, 
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The “Fischer Piano” at the White House. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 16th, 1889. 
Gentiemen— It affords me much pleasure to inform you 
that the piano which I ordered from you for aChristmas 








oins me in expressing to you our great satisfaction with 

the piano, its tone being very sweet, sym 
powerful, and the touch and action allthat could be 
desired. The case is beautiful in design and finish. I 
thank you for the careful attention you have given to 
this order. Yours truly, 


To Messrs, J. & C, FiscHER, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


— to my mother has been received. My mother 
thetic and | 





SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 
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Seven New Styles and Sizes 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, ¢ 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


OLD CLAIMS 


SETTLED 


PENSION under NEW Law. 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents send for blank applica- 
tions and information. Patrick O’FARRELL, Pension 
Agent, Washington, D. C. 


WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 

Investments pay 10 to 20 per cent. profit annu, 
ally. Send for roy circulars, and information. If 
you have money to loan, we can make it net you 7 per 
cent. per annum. F. N. Lane & Co., Financia] Agents, 


W. J. SGOUTT, 
ROOM 128, TIMES BUILDING, 
New York. 


Real Estate and Mortgage. 


Investments in Kearney, Nebraska, and 
Vicinity. 

DO YOU WANT 
MONEY? 
WORK? 
HEALTH? 
A FARM? 
A HOME? 
BUSINESS? 


RITE to 
F. 1. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., 
and say just what 
you desire, and an- 
swer will be sent 
free, together with 
maps & publications. 
OFFICE ESTA BLISH ED IN 1864. _ - 
PATENTS. 
Cc. D. PENNEBAESER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
OFFICcEs, 1307 F St. P. O. Box 65, WASHINGTON, D.C 


CAREFUL and prompt attention given to claims for 

/ pension under the old and new law. Rejected claims 
reopened and prosecuted. Increase, re-rating, and re 
issue cases given personal examination in connection 
with the original Eapers in the Pension Office. Bounty 
and back pay collected. Pensions for survivors and 
widows of war of 1812, and war with México. Bounty land 
and patents procured, and all law matters attended to 
Write fully about your case and you will get a promp* 


S -END FOR MY BEAU7/FUL 

BIRD’S-EY £ VJ/EW 
oe FORT WORTH. TEXAS! 
ALSO MAPS AND CIRCULARS DESCRIPT/VE 
OF THAT RAPIDLY GROWING YOUNG C/TY 
HARVEY C.LOWR/E. RO Box 21I96.DENVER COLO. 


L. A. ROLF & CO., 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
REAL ESTATE. MONEY TO LOAN. 


We guarantee you six per cent. 


We loan on deeds of trust only, which are preferable 
to mortgages. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
solicited. 
: az. ' Exchange Bank, People’s Bank, 
REFERENCES: { Commercial Bank, German Bank. 


Correspondence 





REAL ESTATE BROKER, 
Aurora, Missouri. 
Lead and Zine Lands a Specialty. 
3ank, 


Refer to Bank of Aurora, and Greene Co., 


____ SPRINGFIELD, MO. __ 
HAIR ON THE FACE. 


‘ NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


Quickly Dissolved and Removed with the New 
Accidentally Discovered Solution 
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and the growth forever destroyed without slightest 
injury or discoloration. Gentlemen, Modene does 
away with shaving. Harmless as water to the skin 
IT CANNOT FAIL. There never wasanything 
like it. &1,000 reward for failure orthe slightest 
injury MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS. Sent 
by mail, prepaid, securely sealed trom observation. 
Price, ®1.00 per bottle. AGENTS WANTED. 


*Full particulars (sealed) sent 


OF free. Address, 
MODENE M’F’GCO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 





Van CGaasbeek & Arkell, 


935 Broadway, New York. 


GROSBY’S WITALIZED PNOSPNITES. 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE ForMULA OF PROFESSOR PERCY. 


From the Vital principle of the Brain of the Oz an 
for more than twenty years Physicians have used 


It is not a **‘ Patent Medicine”; the formula 


d the Embryo of the Wheat and Oat. 
and recommended this Brain principle, as the best 


Thousands of the world’s best Brain workers, college students, 
and those engaged in athletic sports, have maintained their bodily and mental activity by its use. 


is on every label. 


It is a vital nutrient PhospHITE, not.a Laboratory PhospHATE, 


¥, CROSBY CO., 66 W. 26th St., N.Y, Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 
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“A Bad Cold 


If not speedily relieved, may lead to serious 
issues. Where there is difficulty of breath- 
ing, expectoration, or soreness of the throat 
and bronchial tubes, with a constantly irri- 
tating cough, the very best remedy is Ayer’s 
Cherry Peetoral. It removes the phlegm, 
soothes irritation, stops coughing, and in- 
duces repose. As an emergency medicine, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral should be in every 
household. 

“There is nothing better for coughs than 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I use no other 
preparation.”—Annie 8. Butler, 169 Pond st., 
Providence, R. I. 

“TI suffered severely from 
but was 


CURED BY 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It saved my life.” 
—Geo. B. Hunter, Goose River, N. S. 

“About a year ago I took the worst cold 
that ever a man had, followed by a terrible 
cough. The best medical aid was of no 
avail. At last I began to spit blood, when 
it was supposed to be all over with me. 
Every remedy failed, till a neighbor recom- 
mended Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I took 
half a teaspoonful of this medicine, three 
times a day, regularly, and very soon 
began to improve. My cough left me, my 
Sleep was undisturbed, my appetite re- 
turned, my emaciated limbs gained flesh and 
Strength and, to-day, thanks to the Pectoral, 
I am a well man.” —H. A. Bean, 28 Winter 
St., Lawrence, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


‘PREPARED BY ad 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


bronchitis ; 


PROF.S.V.R.FORD, 
DISCOVERER OF 


“Hope for the Bald.”-Trade-Mark- 




















can have smaller feet. Solid 
comfort. Pamphlet free. Sam- 
The Pedine Co., New York. 








A Positive! 
Horne’s Electro- 











Pamphlet of Information and 

Testimonials mailed on receipt 

of stamp. 

Address, S. V. R. FORD, 

Albany, N. Y¥. 

fention this paper. ]} 
Morphine Habit Cured in 10 

OPIUM to 20 days. No pay till cured. 

Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 
y A Juxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
Constipetion, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
| A D Agents $10 a day surE; new rubber under 
Marri ! 

Contemplating arriage : 

If so, send immediately to the CIVIALE AGENCY 

for their illustrated boo< on the Weaknesses of Men; 

concise, pithy, and full of sterling medica: facts and 
good advice. Gives symptoms and treatment of all 
diseases of this nature and Impediments to Marriage. 
sultation free (by mail or in office). Sealed Treatise Free. 

Civiale Agency. 174 Fulton St. N. Y. 

ple pkg., 10c. 

Wonderful Discovery. Painless and Secret 

OPI Cure at Home. Thousands of References 

Book (sealed) FREE. No confinement. 
Dr. KANE, 174 Fulton St., N. Y. 

cured in 60 days by Dr- 
netic Belt 
russ, combined. Guaranteed the 

only onein the world generatin 
acontinuous Electric & Magnetto 
Comfortable and Effective. Avoid frauds. 
Over 9,000 cured. Send stamp for pamphlet. 

ALSO ELECTRIC BELTS FOR DISEASES, 

Or. HORNE, REMOVED TO 180 Warash AvE., CHICAca. 

; (ESS ASSUREI 
HAPPINES SURED. 
Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure piles 

tumors, allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, 
gives instant relief. Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Oint- 
ment is prepared only for piles. Every box is war- 
ranted. Sold by druggists, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price, 0c. and $1.00 per box. 

WILLIAMS M’F'G CO., Proprietors, Cleveland, O. 
Get posted before you purchase furniture. Send for 
illustrated priced eatalogue free. 
MASON FURNITURE Co., 

115 to 123 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

999 SONGS FREE! Mo tue althe. _enteamety bonne ve 

ur volumes. you want them send 
stamp te ALBE! fe LIPS, 513 C Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 

Golden Hair Wash. 

qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 

hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$ per bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
mporter of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 Sixtn Avenve, New YorE. 


Price, a per Bottle, Six Bottles, $5. 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
garment. Mrs. N. B. Litre, Chicago, Il. 
Full toard ot Consulting Physicians. Con- 
-current. Scientific. Powerful, Durable, 
when all other remedies have failed. It absorbs the 
This preparation, free from all objectionable 





BEECHAM’S PILLS 
(THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY.) 


Cure BILIOUS and 
ILLS. 


Nervous 
25cts. a Box. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPADIA. 


N. W. AyEer & Son's ‘‘ American Newspaper An- 
nual’’ for 1890 contains a carefully prepared list of 
all newspapers and periodicals in the United States 
and Canada, arranged by States and towns in alpha- 
betical order. Under this head is given the name of 
the paper, the issue, general characteristics, year of 
establishment, size, subscription price, and circulation; 
also the names of editors and publishers, and the 
street address (when known), in all cities having a pop- 
ulation of 50,000 and upward. 


It gives the population of every State, Territory. | 


county, and county-seat of all the large cities and 
towns, and of almost every place in which a newspaper 
is published; a very large proportion of the population 
is from the United States Census of 1890. 

Among its exhaustive and interesting tables are those 
showing the cities, towns, and villages of the United 
States having a population of five thousand and up- 
ward, arranged in alphabetical order; with the popu- 
lation according to the Census of 1890, where known, 
with parallel columns giving the population in 1880; 
how many counties there are in each State; in how 
many of these newspapers are published; in how 
many towns of each State papers exist, and how many 
of these towns are county-seats, and how many news- 
papers there are altogether in the country at large, or 
in any of its great sections, or in any State, Territory, 
or Canadian Province, how many there are of each 
issue, with a comparative statement of the increase in 
1890 over 1889. New type. New features. Price, 
$5.00, carriage paid. Philadelphia, Pa. 








VASELIN EE. 


he ONE DOLLAR sent us by mail, we will 
deliver, free of all charges, to any person in the 
United States, all of the following articles carefully 
packed in a neat box: 
One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline.... 10 cts. 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade, 15 “ 


One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream........... : ae 
One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice ee es 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented.... 10 “ 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, scented....... es 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline... 25 $1 0 
—+#1. 


Or for stamps any single article at the price. 

If you have occasion to use Vaseline in any form, 
be careful to accept only genuine goax a up by us 
in original packages. A great many druggists are 
trying to persuade buyers to take VASELINE put 
up by them. Never yield to such persuasion, as the 
article is an imitation without value, and will not 
give you the result you expect. A bottle of Blue 

aseline is sold by all druggists at ten cents. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 


ts? 





ONLY TRUNK LINE 


Entering the City of New York. 


All trains arrive at and depart from 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
42d Street and Fourth Ave.. New York. 


FRISCO LINE. 


FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS. 


Labanon, Mo., andEureka Springs, 
Ark. For particulars address D. Wis- 
hart, General Passenger Agent, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 


(N.Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., LessEe.) 


The Picturesque Route for Business 
and Pleasure Travel 
— Via— 
West Shore of World-famed Hudson River, 
and Through the Mohawk Valley. 


THROUCH TRAINS 
—wWITH— 
Fast Service for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and all points west. 

Magnificent sleeping and drawing-room cars on all 
through trains. For tickets, time-tables, and informa- 
tion regarding West Shore Railroad call on or address 
H. B. Jaaor, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 363 
Broadway, New York, or C. C. LAMBERT, General Pas- 
senger Agent, 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 

ter Write for copy of ** Suburban Times,” issued 











MILLER BROS STEEL PEN 


Are AMERICAN ~% the BEST. —_— 
MILLER BROS. Curtery C M.F.R.S.ef STEEL PENS 
MERIDEN NN Ink, Erasers®”? Pocket Gutlery 


time.” Bola by drugeiots 
CONSUMPTION 


ror] 








BOKER’S BITTERS 


tHe OLDEST anv BEST oF ALL 


Stomach Bitters 


Anp as Fine Aa CorpiAL As EVER Maps. To BB 
HAD IN QuARTS AND PINTs. 


L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf’r & Prop’r, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW. YORK, 
aeeeenenmmeeemanmneel 














MERCHANTS, ATTENTION! 
Don’r Pay 25% MORE FOR YOUR 


DELIVERY WAGONS 


than from the 
John M. Holler Wagon Works, Albany, N. Y. 





you can purchase them 


No extra charge for working from special designs. 
Estimates furnished. Correspondence solicited. All 
work guaranteed. 





LIME LIGHT 
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> J.B COLT’ Co. 
i6BeekKMANSt. NEw YORK. 
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DONE QUICKLY. 
Q. CAMERA. 





The Latest Improvement in Detective Cameras. 
Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically or 
horizontally, Can be used either with our cut Films or 
Plates 
Protected by Four Patents and Another Pending. 
Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, and 
fitted with fine Combination Instantaneous Achromatic 
Lens, with one Patent Double Dry Plate Holder and two 
Film Holders. 
PRICE, complete, only #20.00. 
The same in Polished Walnut, $15.00. 
EK. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Manufacturers, 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
{8 years established in this line of business. 
Use of dark room on the main floor of our store free 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


OPTION BOND For 
WARRANTY DEED. 


THE ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO. (Limited) 
will upon presentation at their office issue you a 


WARRANTY DEED 

(at expense of Five Dollars Each), of one or 
more Business or Cottage Lots, containing not less 
than 3,125 square feet, in Algeria Heights, 
County, New Jersey. 

There are no obligations, either expressed or 
implied, that you occupy, improve or build upon 
the property except at your convenience. 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO. (Limited), 
98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, red nose, red 
veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, barbers’ itch, scars, pit- 
tings, powder marks, facial development, etc. Consultation 
Free, at office or by letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and 
Scalp Affections and their Treatment sent (sealed) for lc. 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologic, 
125 W., 42d St., N.Y. City. 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For the Skin and Scalp. 


Prepared by a Dermatologist with 2 years’ ex- 
verience. Pighly indor by the medical pro- 
ession ; unequaled ab a rem: for eczema, 
scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, ugly 
complexion, etc. In ispensable as a toilet article, 


and a sure preventive of all diseases of the skin, 
At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 











“A-RACE WITH DEATH!” 


Among the nameless heroes, none 
are more worthy of martyrdom 
than he who rode down the valley 
of the Conemaugh, warning the 
people ahead of the Johnstown 
flood. Mounted on a_ powerful 
horse, faster and faster went the 
rider, but the flood was swiftly 


gaining, until it caught the un- 
lucky horseman and swept on, 
grinding, crushing, annihilating 


both weak and strong. 
In the same way is disease lurk- 


ing near, like unto the sword of 


Damocles, ready to fall, without 
warning, on its victim, who ailows 
his system to become clogged up, 
and his blood poisoned, and there- 
by his health endangered. 

“To eradicate all poisons from the 
system, no matter what their name 
or nature, and save yourself a spell 
of malarial, typhoid or bilious 
fever, or eruptidns, swellings, tu- 











mors and kindred disfigurements, 
keep the liver and kidneys healthy 
and vigorous, by the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery. 

Unlike the sarsaparillas, that are 
said to be good for the blood 
in March, April and May, the 
“Golden Medical Discovery ” 
works equally well all the year 
round. 

It’s the only Disod-paciies sold, 
through druggists, absolutely on 
trial{ Your money returned if it 
doesn’t do exactly as recommended, 
It’s a concentrated vezetable ex- 
tract, and the cheapest blood -pu- 
rifier and liver invigorator sold, 
through druggists, no matter how 
many doses are offered for a dollar, 
because you only pay for the good 
you get. 

Can you ask more ? 

World’s Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation, Proprietors, No, 663 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y, 
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A DISCONNECTED TRIALOGUE. 


First Orricer— ‘I reckon we'd better slow down 


shaft’s heating, by the smell, sir.’ 


a bit, sir. I’m afraid th’ main 


Mr. WEEDY (smoking a Pike County cigar)— “ This is what I call solid comfort!” 
CAPTAIN (investigating) — ‘I think we'd better go ahead full speed!” 


ROL 








BAKIN 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Report, August 17, 1889. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


. Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 







a cup. It is. delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 


admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere, 
W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
FIND OU WHAT IT IS LIKE NOW. 
« Send address on a postal for 


free sample copy of Phrenelogical Journal 
($1.50 a year), and list of books on epeeanee ts 
rage omy, Health, Heredity, etc. 
WLER & WELLS Co., 777 fo dey New York. 





» “CORLISS BRAND 
ail Taken 


-ARS ANB CUFFS 
pot STYLES 
BEST QUALITY. PERFECT FITTING 


HILLIP ‘ 








“LOCOCO 


Phy ene for Delicacy of Flavor and Nutri- 
perties. Easily Digested. Different 
from all other Cocoas, 





Highest | 
of all in leavening strength —U. S. Government | 


| 
| 
e | 
| 
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“THis is AN AGE OF APOLLINARIS WATER.” 
Walter Besant. 


LA pollinarts 


The FILLING at the APOLLINARIS 
SPRING (Rhenish Prussia) 
amounted to 


“45, 822,000 sorrzzs IN 1889 


and 


WM, 670,000 


1784 


1890. 


1890, 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
KNITTING 
AND CROCHET WORK. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame 
and other Laces, 

Sold by all respectable dealerg throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balla 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLA. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, | 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK F FOR BARBOUR’S. 


DO YOU EAT CANNED SALMON? 


Ask your r Grocer for it, 
WITH KEY ATTACHMENT, 
A child can open a can 
with the key. No more 
cut fingers with ragged 

Tin or Can openers. 




















PATENT CAN OPENING CO., 
ori 
GIANT ve ating | $5 














of Portland, Oregon. 
Tistinter ti vhinrina ‘panes 
W. CO. EV! ANS, 50 'N Oth Se Pilla’ Pa 
ARE THE 8 EST 


PRINTING = PRESS ini. Tiga, 
tr With Gastes int type outfit, 
FOR 





RAPID 
WRITING 





ENGROSSING 
Soto sy STATIONERS EVERYWHERE, 


Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 





810 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





and is cheaper and of finer flavor than any other etock. 
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ALLCOCK’S 


POROUS 


PLASTERS. 





Endorsement by men and 


women of the character and 


standing of those who recommend ALtcock’s Porous PLASTERS 


is unquestionable proof of merit. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher writes : | 

** 40 ORANGE STREET, 
Brook yn, N. Y., February 11, 
‘*T have used ALLcock’s Porous PLasters for some 
years for myself and family, and, as far as able, for 
the many sufferers who come to us for assistance, and 
have found them a genuine relief for most of the 


| 


1890. 


aches and pains which flesh is heirto. I have used 
A.tcock’s Porous Ptasters for all kinds of lameness 
and acute pain, and, by frequent experiments, find 
that they can control many cases not noticed in your 
circulars. 

‘““The above is the only testimonial I have ever 
given in favor of any plaster, and if my name has 
been used to recommend any other it is without my 
authority or sanction.” 








The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse writes : 
** Beprorp Pace, Russet SQuaRE, 
Lonpvon, December 10, 1888. 

“I think it only right that I should tell you of how 
much usc I find 
family and amongst those to whom I have recom- 
mended them. I find them a very breastplate against | 
colds and coughs.”* 


Avtcock’s Porous PLAstTers in my 


George Augustus Sala, on his last Aus- | 
. . | 
tralian trip, wrote as follows to the Losdon | 
Daily Telegraph: 
} 
‘lL especially have a pleasant remembrance of the 
ship’s doctor—a very experienced maritime medico 
indeed—who tended me most kindly during a horrible 
spell of bronchitis and spasmodic asthma, provoked 
by the sea-fog which had swooped down on us just | 
after we left San Francisco. But the doctor’s pre- 
scriptions, and the increasing warmth of the tempera- 
ture as we neared the Tropics, and, in particular, a 
couple of Atitcock’s Porous PLasters clapped on— 
one on the’chest ‘and another between the shoulder- 


blades—soon set me right.” 


renal) 
2, 
ondsta ble Ks 


Henry A. Mott, Jr., Ph.D., F.C.S., late 
| Government chemist, says ° 
** My investigation of Aticock’s Porous PLASTER 


shows it to contain valuable and essential ingredients 
not found in any other plaster, and | find it superior 
to and more efficient than any other plaster.”’ 


Marion Harland, on pages 103 and 445 
of her popular work ‘Common Sense for 


Maid, Wife, and Mother,” says : 

** For the aching back—should it be slow in recover- 
ing its normal strength— an ALLcock’s Porous PLAasTER 
is an excellent comforter, combining the sensation of 
the sustained pressure of a strong, warm hand with 
certain tonic qualities developed in the wearing. It 
should be kept over the seat of the uneasiness for 
several days—in obstinate cases, for perhaps a fort- 
night.” 

For pain in the back wear an ALicocK’s Porous 
PLASTER constantly, renewing as it wears off. This is 
an invaluable support when the weight on the small 


| of the back becomes heavy and the aching incessant.” 





Thorne, 


A. 


Henry 
tY. M. C. 


Traveling Secretary of the 
, writes : 
**Exerer HAtt, STRAND, 
Lonpon, February 2, 1888. 
“I desire to bear my testimony to the value of 


Aticock’s Porous Piasters. I have used them for 
pains in the back and side, arising from rheumatic 


| and other causes, never without deriving benefit from 


their application. They are easily applied and very 
comforting. Those engaged, as I am, in public work 
which involves cxposure to sudden changes of tem- 


| perature, will do well to keep a supply of ALLCcock’s 


Porous PLasters in their portmanteaus.” 


THIS SPACE has been occupied for several 


months by the announcement of the London- 
derry Lithia Spring Water. Have you tried it? 
If not, let this induce you to get a case of the 
Sparkling. When taken with meals it gives 
zest to the appetite, and often prevents disagree- 
able consequences from over indulgence in rich 
food. A well-known gentleman says: ‘Of one 


| thing I am absolutely certain, the use of wines 


FURS 
Seal Sacques and Jackets. 
FUR CAPES. 


produces uric acid and the use of Londonderry 
Lithia removes it.”’ 


“I consider it the finest table water I ever 





SEAL, SILVER LYNX, BLACK FOX, 
PERSIAN LAMB, ‘and MINK. 


COLLARETTES. 


Silver Lynx and Alaska Sable. 


MUFFS AND TRIMMINGS. 
Fur-Trimmed Jackets. 


Proadvvay AS 1 9b ét. 


aoe YORK. 


For improved and economic cookery use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sances (Game, Fish, 
etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Keeps for any length of time, 








Genuine only with J. von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as above, in blue. One pound of Extract of 
Beef equal to forty pounds of lean beef. 








saw, not to mention its medicinal qualities.”’ 

H. N. Logan, M.D. 

Ask for it at your club or in dining car. 
Main Oftice, Nashua, N. H. 

New York, 323 Broadway. 





PA 


Reiio Eso THE E PEER 
SHAMPac ME NS Ea ANY amu STHER: 
RECOMMENDED DG YN HADULTERarED 8Y BY ANY 
FOR SA By LEAD! 7 FOREIGN MATTER. 

ALE) wo aren EBy piav EUR, 


au PIRST CLASS W E 
ERCHANTS & GROCERS. 





Pet aetna $15.00 00 
Fis 


DEAF HEAD NOISES bah 
fortab’s. Suceessfa LI pen 


eosme: as. \ Wades! ; TySuLAl 
moots F. Wisco, 
Jroofs Fit 


only, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write wy beck of 





EARL & WILSON 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 











THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St. New York. Price 60ct 
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Mr. Gladstone's interview with the Home Rule committee. Burning the effigy of Mr. T. Healy, M. P. 








Mr. Parnell’s torchlight procession in Dublin. 








Defeated ! 






—— _ ~ re ——-- 
: j BD IRELAND) Gi 
° . _ . LE Ps [ a ca =) ee | ||| q 
Mr. Parnell addressing the Dublin Police protecting Mr. T. Healy, outside the s ih 
meeting. ‘* Nation” office, Dublin. =... NT 
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Drawing Mr, Parnell past the old Parliament House, Dublin. Mr. Parnell breaking into the office of the * United Ireland” newspaper, 


THE HOME RULE SPLIT IN IRELAND. 











WEST 


VIRGINIA. 


ERTAINLY no State occupies a more advantageous geo- 
graphical position than West Virginia. being not far dis- 
tant from the West, nor distant from the East; the Great 

Lakes in the north are within easy reach, and in the most south- 
ern point the invigorating breezes of the Atlantic can almost be 
felt. Its topography invites the most diversified industries. The 
climate is unequaled in salubrity and evenness of temperature, 
extremes of heat or cold being rarely experienced, ample protec- 
tion being offered by the Blue Ridge and Alleghany mountains. 
The rain-fall is always abundant, and dry seasons are unknown. 
A great portion of the State is suitable for agriculture. the sur- 
face consisting of a rich, loamy soil, admitting the successful cul- 
tivation of anything that grows. The grape culture prevails on 
the hilly slopes, while the most important farm product is Indian 
Stock-raising is one of the important factors, and nowhere 
The timber wealth of West 


corn, 
ean finer grazing land be found. 
Virginia is enormous, and boundless 
variety of most excellent timber. Some idea of the extent of the 
timber in the State can be gathered by stating that of the total 


forests offer an endless 


acreage nearly three-fourths is in forests, the marketable value of 
which has been estimated at $72,000,000. West Virginia is rich 
in iron ore, of which there are large deposits, which, coupled 
with inexhaustible coal fields of very superior quality, mark it 
as one of the most important manufacturing States in the near 
future, 
many parts of the State, to which must be added its rich de- 


Fine building stone and fire and potter’s clay abound in 
posits of common salt. Much has been said and written of late 
of the wealth of this State in the way of petroleum, which has 
been a source of great profit since 1864. The production, at 
present confined to comparatively a small district, bids fair to 
spread extensively, and before long this valuable product may 
lead in the development of this rich and prosperous State. West 
Virginia has one thousand miles of railroad, which mileage is 
being extended and increased very rapidly. There are many 
thriving cities in the State, at the head of which stands the 
manufacturing city of Wheeling, followed by the progressive 
young city of Parkersburg. 

WHEELING, , 
nearly as well known by its sobriquet of “The Nail City,” 
affords unquestionably the best iilustration of the possibilities of 
the State of West Virginia. 
hardly a dollar of outside capital being invested in any of its 


Pre-eminently a self-made city, 


mammoth enterprises, it stands a fitting monument to the vim, 
thrift, and prosperity pervading this favored State. It is the big- 
gest little city on earth. With the characteristic modesty of the 
typical big- hearted West 
notoriety, preferring to grow upon its merits and bid a hearty 


Virginian, Wheeling has shunned 
welcome to all who see fit to give this city the preference. To- 
day it is the greatest and most prosperous manufacturing centre 
of its size, its iron and steel plants, potteries, glass works, cigar 
factories, etc., ranking among the most noted in the country 
The city is cozily and conveniently located on the banks of the 





FRANK 


jobbing point it is in 
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scope of transportation facilities, marks the comple 


roads to 


include 
bridge of the Wheeling 
way Company is without question the most magnifi- 


Cochran, the president 


and which will 


favorite city. 


Wheeling in their system. 


the company, 


tion of the bridge and terminal, enabling other rail- 


This 


Bridge and Terminal Rail- 


cent structure of the kind in the country, and too 
much praise cannot be bestowed upon Judge R. H. 
of 
George P. Bissell, and their associates, for the untir- 


Colonel 


ing energy and liberality bestowed upon the work 
No gentleman stands higher in the estimation of bis 
fellow-men than Judge Cochran, who now points 
with just pride to this masterpiece erected under 
his direction within a stone’s throw of his-old home, 


revolutionize the commerce of his 


The entire work will probably reach 


sents the second largest span in America. 


completion next April, and one of the arches repre- 


The main 


contracts for this important work were intrusted to the 
well-known firm of contractors, Paige, Carey & Co., of 45 Broad- 


way, New York, who distinguished themselves in the New York 
aqueduct work, of which they built seven miles, embraced by 


sections seven and nine. 


Their work on 


the Terminal Bridge 


alone will aggregate $2,000,000, and include three double-track 


terminals, besides the main bridge across the Ohio River. 


This 


firm is also completing the Wheeling City arch bridge, to cost 


$150,000, and are building the reservoir at Brenton for the city 
of New York, besides a belt line around Cleveland, and some 
heavy work on the Ohio extension of the Norfolk and Western 


Railroad. 








THE RIVER AND BRIDGE. 


Ohio River, and, like New Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, forms the supply point for a coterie of 
less pretentious yet most valuable manufactur- 


Asa 


a position to successfully 


ing points on the east side of the river. 


York, Pittsburg. 


Baltimore, and Cincinnati: 


cope with New Philadelphia, 
in the grocery trade 
amounting to nearly 


alone the annual sales 


$7,000,000. The entire jobbing trade is in the 
hands of such firms as L. S. Delaplain, Son & 
Co., M. Reilly, Kraft Bros. & 
Baer’s Sons, Barnes & McGregor. Neill & Eljing- 


tosenburg, Simon 


ham, George L. Feeny, Horkheimer Bros., Harper 
& Bros., Logan Drug Company; men of ample 
capital and first-raie credit, able to discount 
their bills and thus buy as low as the lowest. 
Wheeling excels in shipping facilities, the 
river acting as a happy and permanent equalizer 
of rates. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
affords direct access to the seaboard, Pittsburg, 
and the great cities of the West besides bringing 
mines of West 


The Pennsylvania system, by 


the rich forests and Virginia 
within easy reach 
way of the Pittsburg, Wheeling and Kentucky 
division, built by Wheeling enterprise and 
capital, and operated by the Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis Company, with whose main 
Jine it connects at Wheeling Junction; also 
the Cleveland and Pittsburg division. affording 
ready access to the metropolis of the Union 
and all important cities east, north, and west. 
The Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling Railroad, 
» connecting with the Lake Shore system, places 
this city within a few hours of the Great 
Lakes, and within ready reach of the iron-ore 
regions of Superior. The Ohio River Railroad 
opens up the large and rich section of Ohio 
and West Virginia lying along the river, plac- 
ing at her doors the coke, iron ore, lumber, 
and other products of the Kanawha and New 
river valleys, and adds to the city’s compet- 
ing lines the great Chesapeake and Ohio sys- 
tem. Adding to this the manifold facilities 
for river transportation that are afforded, the 
superiority of .Wheeling’s shipping advan- 
tages is readily understood, 
A new era, which will enhance largely the 


MAIN STREET NORTH FROM 


Wheeling enjoys 
the advantage of nat- 
ural gas, which 
abounds in the fac- 
tories and the homes. 
Two well- managed 
companies, the 
Wheeling Natural 
Gas Company, A. B. 
Dally, Jr., 
tendent, and the Nat- 


Superin- 


ural Gas Company of 
West 
George 


Virginia, 
Heard, Gen- 
eral Manager, supply 
the demand, and are 
properly appreciated 
by this well-to-do 
community. While 
the population of the 
city does not reach 
35,000 

suburban 


people, its 


trade is 


VIEWS IN WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA.—-From Puotos sy W. C. Brown, 
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very heavy, and _ prac- 
tically increases the pop- 
fully double 
that number. Over S6.- 
000,000 are 


factories here. 


ulation to 


invested in 
Its bank- 
ing facilities are fully in 
keeping with the heavy 
requirements of such an 
important industrial com 
better 


financiers than the gen- 


munity, and no 


tlemen found at the head 
of Wheeling’s banks can 
The bank- 


aggregates 


be named. 
ing capital 
$956,720, of which the 
People’s Bank, the City 
Bank of Wheeling, the 
German Bank, Commer- 
cial Bank, Bank of 
Ohio Valley, and Dollar Savings Bank 
represent the greater portion. In addi- 





R. H. COCHRAN, 


the 
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fore, caused by the general growth and extension of busi- 
ness and prospective rapid transit. Three new electric rail- 
way lines will be started as soon as the new bridges are 


built, bringing Bellaire, Martin’s Ferry, and Bridgeport within 
thirty minutes’ ride of Wheeling. Good lands Mr. Smith 
No more inspiring or 


farm 
quotes at from $100 to $300 per acre. 
significant sight is presented than on Saturday night, when the 
streets of Wheeling are thronged with multitudes eager to make 
purchases, and compelling one to elbow his way among this wave 
of happy and contented humanity. And when it is stated that 
three of the largest manufacturing concerns disburse $100,000 in 
wages every two weeks, the wealth of this modest city may be 
best understood. 

hotel, the Windsor. 
of them, viz.: Wheat & Hancher, jewelers; C. A. House, music; 
H. T. Behrens, grocer; C. H. Wheeler & Son, tailors; 
& Co.. boots 


Wheeling has two opera-houses and a good 
The retail stores are very creditable; some 


Alexander 


and shoes; Frew & Bertschy, furniture; John 
Friedl, china; and G. Mendel & Co., furniture, presenting a very 
Wheeling 


excels in bright and progressive journalism, its three daily papers, 


attractive appearance and doing a handsome business. 


the Register, Daily Intelligencer, and Evening News ranking high 


as faithful exponents of West Virginian enterprise and thought. 
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LA BELLE IRON WORKS. 


ing employment to 350 mechanics. The president of the com- 
pany is Mr. L. 8. Delaplain, and Mr. W. F. Graham is secretary 
and general manager. 
The tna Iron and Steel Company, of Bridgeport, Ohio, has 
a capacity for rolling finished iron aggregating about 26,000 tons 
per annum. Its trade is of a national character, and the works 
offer employment to 650 
Messrs. W. H. Tallman, President; John A. Topping, Secretary 
and Treasurer; and B. M. Caldwell, Manager. 
The Bellaire Nail Works most extensive 
plants at Bellaire, Ohio, manufacturing pig 


about men. The officers comprise 


have one of the 


iron, steel nails, steel blooms, billets, and 





tion, Wheeling boasts of nine local fire 
insurance companies, headed by the Ger- 
man Fire Insurance Company, the Frank- 
lin Insurance Company, besides the Un- 
derwriters Insurance Company, and the 
The 
municipal affairs of the city continue in a 


American Insurance Company. 





very satisfactory condition, the indebted- 


ness being small. The educational and 
religious facilities are on a par with cities 
several times the population, and bespeak 
There 


excellent public school system, to which 


the culture of the citizens. is an 
are added several superior private insti- 
tutions. Several of her church edifices 
are exceptionally beautiful. Mr. Reymann, 
President of the Reymann Brewing Com- 
pany, is devoting his efforts to adding to 
the attractiveness of Wheeling and _pro- 
moting every movement tending to benefit 
Wheeling Park, 


beautifully located on the Wheeling and 


it. Through his labors, 
Elm Grove Railroad, has become the most 
attractive and picturesque spot in West 
Virginia; a charming resort, affording suit- 
able out-door enjoyment to the thousands 


of wage-workers and their families. To 





HOME FOR THE AGED, AT BELLEVIEW. 


hin, also, Wheeling owes the handsome Home for the Aged at Mt. 
Belleview, offering a comfortable home to aged ladies, which was 
purchased and is being properly fitted up, to remain a monument 
to true manly chivalry and the noblest impulses of the heart. The 
Wheeling and Elm Grove Railroad is also the creation of Mr. Rey- 
mann, and, extending from the city to the most beautiful suburban 
section, affords rapid transit to a]l desiring to escape the smoke 
and din of factories. It is such men that build up cities. While 
the character of the business blocks of Wheeling has been, thus 
far, disproportionate to the commercial and industrial importance 
of the city, many handsome and imposing structures are now in 
course of construction, under the guidance of Mr. Edward B 
Franzheim, a leading architect of the East. Mr. Franzheim also 
has in hand designs for some of the most elaborate and modern 
buildings, which will improve greatly the appearance of the city. 
Wheeling has, of course, never experienced « boom, yet, since 
the building of the Terminal bridge and another bridge at Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, about 
eighteen months ago, 
a very noticeable en- 
of values 
Mr 


G. O. Smith, the pio- 


hancement 


has taken place. 


neer real estate agent 
of the city, anticipates 
a very active demand. 
He reports prices for 
choicest business 
property at $500 per 
front foot; 
property ranging from 
$1,000 to $5,000 per 


suburban 


acre. There is a 


greater demand for 





that class of property 


than ever known be- 


HENRY 





SOME OF THE REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS MEN AND BUSINESS INTERESTS OF 





BELLAIRE NAIL WORKS AND BLAST FURNACE, BELLAIRE, OHIO. 

Wheeling is blessed with a unity of action 
and public spirit which deserve special com- 
mendation. A very active Chamber of Com- 
merce has done much toward interesting capi- 
tal in manufactures, and otherwise fostering 
the creditable development of the city and 
The Mr. Hullihen 


Quarrier, is particularly well qualified to direct 


community. president, 


the line of progressive action, and the unity 
of effort in the Chamber for the advancement 
of the common good makes it an important 
factor in the city 

INDUSTRIES. 

Iron Works, with 
mammoth plants at Wheeling and 
Benwood, W. Va., 
Ohio, represent 
extensive 
the 


LEADING 
The Rive rside 
and Steuben- 


ville, one of the 
establishments of 


The total 


most 


its kind in world. 

















COLONEL GEORGE P. BISSELL. 


the plants of this coneern 


90,000 


annual capacity of comprise : 


pig 


iron, two blast furnaces, tons of steel; two five-ton 


converters, 65,000 tons steel plate and bars; four rolling-mills, 
60,000 tons; kegs of steel nails, 224 nail machines, 600,000 kegs; 
and steel pipe, three mills, 30,000 tons. Particular attention is 
given to the manufacture of steel pipe, in which line this com- 
pany stands without a peer in the country. The various depart 
ments afford employment to 1,500 men. The officers are: Messrs 
J. N. Vance, John D. Culbertson, Secretary and 


Treasurer; and F, J, Hearne, General Manager. 


President; 


The Standard Iron Company, manufacturers of sheet and plate 
iron and steel, with works at Bridgeport, Ohio, has a capacity of 


1,700 net tons of all grades of sheet iron and steel annually, giv- 








slabs. The success of this well-managed 
concern has been unprecedented, and is 
due to the executive ability of the offi- 
cers, Messrs. James Wilson, President, and 
A. B. Carter, Secretary and Treasurer. 
The Laughlin Nail Company, of Wheel- 
ing, was started as a joint stock company 
in 1878, with a capital of $75,000. In 
1885 this company joined the Junction 
Iron Company in building a Bessemer 
Ohio, 
changing their product from iron to steel 





steel plant at Mingo Junction, 


nails. The capacity of the steel plant is 
now 80,000 tons, and that of the nail fac- 
tory 500,000 kegs per annum. Employ- 
ment is given to 650 hands at béth places 
at association scale wages. The trade ex- 
tends from New England to California, and 
The 


agement is in the hands of W. L. Glessner, 


more recently into Mexico. man- 
President, and F. M. Strong, Secretary. 
The Belmont Nail Company, of Wheel- 
ing, covers about five acres of ground, 
and includes a blast furnace with a capac- 
ity of 30,000-tons of Bessemer steel yearly, 
and 152 nail machines with a capacity of 
About 
The company is managed by 


50,000 kegs of nails per annum. 
500 hands are given employment. 
Messrs. A. Wilson Kelly, President; J. D. Du Bois, Secretary ; 
and N. Reister, General Manager. 

The La Belle Iron Works are manufacturers of steel nails and 
muck iron, and have a capacity of 143 machines. The plant is 
very extensive and complete, covering an area of about four 
acres, and embraces mainly the production of steel nails and 
tacks, in which line they excel. About 250 hands are given em- 
ployment here under the efficient management of Messrs. C. A. 
Robinson, President, and C. KE. Irwin, Secretary. 

The Bellaire Stamping Company, of Bellaire, Ohio, represents 
well-known manufacturers of stamped tinware, sheet - metal 
specialties, lanterns, etc., with a plant representing one of the 





NORTH WHEELING STOVE COMPANY. 


most extensive in the Ohio valley. The very able management 
is vested in Messrs. John T. Mercer, President; A. P. Tallman, 
Vice-President; and W. C. Stewart, Secretary. 


The Nail City 
Lantern Com- 
pany, of Wheel- 


ing, was started 
in 1880, and now 
offers employ- 
ment to 250 men 
The 
about to 


company 1s 


remove 


to «a very hand- 
some new build- 
ing. The suecess 
of the establish- 
ment is mostly 
due to the su- 
perior manage- 


mentof Mr. A. W. 
Paull, President. 


\. J. Sweeney 





& Son, founders 
ind ~=machinists, 
turn out machin- 
ery averaging AUGUSTUS POLLACK, 
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SCHMULBACH 


BREWING COMPANY. 


RIVERSIDE FURNACE, BESSEMER STEEL-PLATE MILL, AND TUBE DEPARTMENT, 


BRENTWOOD, W. 


WA. 





THE STANDARD IRON COMPANY'S WORKS, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 


LA BELLE IRON WORKS, COOPER SHOPS. 





RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS, NAIL FACTORIES, PLATE MILL, 


AND WAREHOUSE, WHEELING. 





FLACCUS BROTHERS’ WORKS, WHEELING. 


from $200,000 to $250,000 annually. The members of the tirm 
are Messrs. A. J. and John M. Sweeney, who rank high, among 
the most representative business men of Wheeling. 

The Wheeling Hinge Company was established in 1865, and 
employs from 125 to 150 men. Its trade is national. 

The Standard Axle Manufacturing Company, leading man:- 
facturers of coach, carriage, and buggy axles, turn out 
from 25,000 to 30,000 sets of axles annually, which are 
sold throughout the entire Union. 

Caldwell & 


sheet steel and prepared tin roofing, with most modern 


Peterson are extensive manufacturers of 


machinery and complete works 


York office at 97 Chambers Street 


They maintain a New 


The Schmulbach Brewing Company, whose new build- 
ings we illustrate, together with a portrait of Mr. Henry 
Schmulbach, the president, is one of the most successful 
of Wheeling’s enterprises. Commenced in 1863 on a 
modest scale, fully 150 men are 
The 


barrels annually, and is to be 


now employed in the 
10.000 
Mr. 


Sehmulbach was born in Germany in 1844, coming to 


various departments. output 


aggregates 

increased , largely 
America in 1852. In his business career he has been 
successfully engaged in the grocery and wholesale liquor 
trade. Acquiring a controlling interest in the Nail City 
Brewing Company in 1882, the style of the concern was 


changed to its present one. 


Mr. Schmulbach is presi 





RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS, FURNACE, AND COAL SHAFT, 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 


WORKS, WHEELING. 


BELMONT NAIL 





Ne 


THE 


ETNA 


Public Works, 
terests in many of Wheeling’s institutions. 


dent of the Board of and has large financial in- 


The Central Glass Company, started in 1863, is now operating 
with a capital of $260,000, employing about 500 hands. The works 
produce table-ware, bar, and lamp goods, which for quality are un- 


excelled. N, B. Scott is Presideut, and Albert Meder, Secretary. 








INTERIOR VIEW, WHEAT & HANCHER, WHEELING, 

The Hobbs Glass Company was incorporated with a capital 
of $150,000 in 1888. The company are large manufacturers of 
fancy glassware, employing during the busy season about 600 
persons. Sample-rooms are maintained by the company at all 
the principal commercial centres. The management is in the 
hands of J. H. Hobbs. President, and H. FE. Waddell, Secretary 

The Crystal Glass Company. of Bridgeport, Ohio, was organ- 
ized in 1888. 


pliances, and natural gas has been introduced in all depart- 


The works are equipped with all the latest ap- 
1 


ments; its shipping facilities are unsurpassed, Crystal table- 


IRON AND STEEL CO., 





=i 


BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 


ware and bar goods are the principal products, employing 300 
people. Edward Muhleman is President, Addison Thompson, 
Secretary, and John J. Jones, Treasurer. 

The North Wheeling Glass Company conducts one of the most 
complete flint-glass and prescription-bottle factories, besides manu- 
facturing fine bar goods and a large line of flint glassware. <A 

large jobbing trade is d6ne. | The officers are: William 
Alexander, President, and F. J. Park, Secretary. About 
110 hands are employed. 

The Buckeye Glass Company, of Martin’s Eerry, em- 
ploys 400 men, women, and boys in the manufacture of 
colored and decorated glassware, table-ware, flint-blown 
tumblers, and decorated glass goods and novelties of all 
Mr. A. D, Seaman is President, and A. W. 
Kerr, Secretary. 


descriptions. 


The Warwick China Company, organized in 1887, af- 
fords employment to about 350 people, and has an an- 
$250,000. 


nual production of about Its specialty is 


semi-porcelain queensware, for which it has a wide 
reputation. Mr, Charles W. Franzheim, the president, 
is one of the representative and most successful busi- 
ness men of the city. 

The firm of George K. McMechen & Son, composed of 
and W. B. MeMechen, are 


manufacturers of preserves, pickles, jellies, mince-meat, 


Messrs. George K. large 





RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS, BAR MILLS, FORGE, AND COAL MINE, 
WHEELING. 
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and table luxuries. In their present elaborate quarters they give 


employment to forty operatives and five commercial travelers. 


The establishment of Flaccus Brothers, making a specialty of 


canning, employs 100 people. Established in 1875, their trade 


has become very extensive. Their special brand of canned 
tomatoes has a wide reputation. The members of the firm are 
Messrs. George A., E. C., and C. C. Flaccus. 

The West Virginia Tobacco Company are the leading manu- 
facturers of tobacco in this district. Though only organized in 
1889, their product has attaincd a popularity seldom reached 
The quality of tobacco grown in this State is not excelled. Mr. A. 
Pollack is president of the company, and Mr. A. Barkley, manager. 

Wheat & Hancher, the leading jewelers of the city, have one 
of the handsomest interiors of any establishment in the country. 
L. Rose & Co. are 


typewriters, wheels, sewing-machines, ete., and have a success- 


Kdward wholesale and retail dealers in 
ful business throughout the surrounding country. 

B. Fisher, proprietor of the Star Stove Works, has succeeded 
in making his Valley Star heating stove a household necessity 
throughout the district. 

The Hon. Augustus Pollack, of Wheeling, whose portrait ap- 
pears elsewhere, was born in Germany, July 5th, 1830, remov- 
ing to this country in 1849 and settling at Baltimore, whence 
he removed to Wheeling in 1854. 
lished a wholesale notion house, which was successfully con- 


Six years later he estab- 


ducted to 1871, when he founded his cigar and tobacco factory, 
which now employs 100 hands regularly. Publie-spirited, and 
prominently identified with every movement having the interests 
of his city for its object, Mr. Pollack enjoys the high esteem and 
contidence of the people, and, though repeatedly urged to do so, 
has never sought public office. 

Mr. George J. Matheson is one of the leading real estate 
dealers in this section, and enjoys unusual facilities for handling 


superior properties. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS ART EXPOSITION, 

T has become quite the fashion in certain American quarters 
[ We nay 
not stop here to consider the injustice, or—to treat it in the 
Neither is it 
appropriate to go into any extended argument as to the racial in- 
While the Eastern individ- 
ual is watching the gentle blood in his blue-lined veins, let us 


to write the West down provincial or aboriginal. 
broader light it deserves—the humor of the thing. 
tluences of climate and topography. 


for the nonce take a look at a scene distinctively Western, and 
find out if this scene may not be prolific in suggestion and protit- 
able in contemplation. 
Three thousand miles out from Sandy Hook and you shall 
find a great city, the most sinful and the most beautiful on the 
Minnesota in Paris is as much terra incognita as Mada- 
Yet in this typical Western city from which I write 


footstool. 
gasear, 

one may look at the art of Paris as it never has been looked at, 
perhaps, in any American gallery. 
Minneapolis has an art department which for the past six or 
eight years has been constantly improving. The people—these 
‘wild and woolly * Western people—have been patronizing this 
art department as few such institutions are patronized in this 
country. And in what does its art consist? Of the chef-d’euvres 
of the crafty chromo-dealer’s store, or of those rare and curious 
products of the plaque epoch, or of those delicious delicacies 
from the heroic age of “ china painting"? Hardly. In the col- 
lection which is now hung there are strong examples of at least 
fifteen men who have first medals from the Salon, a still larger 
number who are hors concours, and yet a larger number still who 
have been awarded second and third class medals, and who have 
mention honorable, not to 


been accorded that pleasant thing, 


speak of twenty-three men who possess the prized decoration of 


the Legion of Honor. Just a brief naming of some of these men 
who are represented in this rare collection, before passing to a 
more extended consideration of this product of Western enter- 
Western Western 


names: Jouguereau, 


fostered by culture and backed by 
wealth. Look at 


faphael Collin, Charles Francois Daubigny, Jules Dupre, Fran- 


prise, 
these Dagnan Bouveret, 
cois Flameng, Charles Frere, Paul Jamin, Jean Paul Laurens, 
L. L’hermitte, Mesdag, Jean Francois Millet. Leon Penault. Theo- 
dore Rousseau, Edward L. Weeks, Humphrey Moore, Edmond 
Charles Yon, Ridgeway Knight, Corot, and F. A. Bridgman. 

Kvery man in the above list is represented by one or more 
examples—examples, too, that have not been wanting in admirers 
when hung in some of those thirty-three famous rooms that 
make of the Salon the world’s imperial home of art. 

One of the striking pictures of the exposition which was re- 
cently held is by an American, a sterling worker, one who has 
wedded his native talent to the training of the schools with most 


wonderful results. 1t is ‘The Last Voyage.” by E. L. Weeks, 


Through the warm, languorous atmosphere the quaint towers of 


an Indian city rise in Oriental beauty toward a sky of matchless 
blue. On the sun-kissed waters of the Ganges there is a homely. 
uncouth barge, awkwardly propeiled by a youth whose auxious 
face is turned toward the prone form of an old man, whose life 
tide is running to the shoreless sea of eternity. A bronze-brown 
Indian shades the ghastly face from the hot sun. You know the 
legend: if he can but reach the farther side ere the life goes out 
of his paining frame his soul will plume its wings for Paradise. 
And so the boatman rows the dying man to the sacred shore, 
It is a strong, virile piece of work. Nothing is done slightingly. 

In this same room, passing by a number of sterling works, 
we find an example of Bouguereau, * The Return of Spring.” 
There be those who are carpers enough to croak that Bouguer- 
se that 
worth, no doubt, every dime 


About the 


eau’s painting has the common brand of commerce on it 
as it may, “ The Return of Spring,” 
of its $18,000 price, stands a magnificent creation. 
rare, sweet maiden the clustering cherubs play, telling in the 
dainty phrase of nature the story of awakening spring, and with 
it love’s return to earth. The picture is a nude, pronounced in 
its character, but it is purity itself—a nude which in no way 
violates the canons of chastity. It is sufficient to say that it 
wasn’t draped in Minneapolis. 

In this room another great picture commands attention—the 
greatest picture, in the estimation of some, in all the thousand 
This is L’hermitte’s “ Les Foines,” * The 
Haymakers.”” Seriousness is in Not the over 
worked seriousness that makes for severity, but the honest 


and more canvases. 


every line. 


The Industrial Exposition of 
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seriousness that has the imprint of truth. A brawny man sits 
in the field mending his rude scythe. Such rare modeling! 
where shall you find its superior? Such striking character! 
where shall you see it surpassed? Near the mower sits, or rather 
reclines, 4 younger man and a woman, while a child stands hard 
by. Each figure is painted, is posed, is portrayed with fidelity, 

Yonder is that 
determined how far color may be pushed 


charming work of as clever a man as ever 
“ The Japanese Mu- 
sicians’ is one of several examples of Humphrey Moore. One 
dark-eyed beauty sits at her drum with a garment that catches 
the eye the moment one enters the room; catehes and holds, too. 
It is a striking effect, a brilliant red with just a suspicion of 
business for a 


cardinal in it; a most presumptuous piece of 


less clever man to attempt. By her side another demure Jap, 
playing her dainty stringed instrument in a garb of steelish blue. 
What a striking color foil ! 


sentation! And Humphrey Moore, poor fellow, is deaf and dumb. 


And what audacity there is in the pre- 


Art Director Smith, who spent six months in Kurope making 
this collection, determined, let me say in passing, to equip it in 
all lines, and that he did his work admirably is plain. 

The critics may be divided, and the art lovers may be divided 
over the question: Who is the greatest seascape painter of the 
world? But it is at least fair to say that when any summing 
up is made Mesdag will be found inferior to none. No man ever 
painted the sea more correctly, no man more constantly; no man 
The fact that the 


director secured twenty-seven examples of the great Hollander 


ever interpreted its moods more faithfully. 


in this collection is another and a significant token of its general 
excellence. The Mesdags hung in a room by themselves, if we 
Taken all in all, it 


is the most notable, and, if I mistake not, by far the most numer- 


except a powerful landscape by Jules Dupre. 


ous collection of the famous Hollander ever shown in America. 

Asan indication of whatis being done in this city along the lines 
of art cultivation and encouragement, it may be said that before 
the art director sailed for Kurope, over one hundred wealthy 
citizens of the city had pledged themselves to buy at least one 
picture each from such portions of the collection as were for sale. 
(As a matter of fact its actual sales up to this writing amount to 
$35,000.) It 
Minneapolis, in the gallery of Mr. T. B. Walker, a leading patron 


should be added on this point that there is in 
of art, one of the finest private collections of paintings in the 
fully $600,000 worth of the examples of the most 
When for a private collection Mr. Walker 


buys, as he has lately done, the noblest example of Jules Breton 


country : 
noted modern masters. 
extant, “ L'Appelle du Soir.” and calmly draws his check for 
$30,000 in payment for the same, it certainly indicates some slight 
Western appreciation of art. 

But I must take vou into another room of this great collection 
has a interest—tlie 


Here is a room indeed which surpassing 


room devoted to the old masters. Van Dyck was a prolific man, 


as prolific as he was great. Pre-eminently a portrait painter, 
yerhaps the greatest of any age, it is meet that he should be 
represented in this collection by an example of his most fortunate 
efforts. ‘The Three Children of Charies I.” is the picture. True, 
in Windsor Castle there hangs the original, but it is only one of 
several amply accredited originals of this same interesting sub- 
jeet. for it is beyond question that Van Dyck painted at least 
three, and perhaps more. It is a wonderful piece of painting, the 
three noble-looking children being pictured in the most charming 
style, even the fawning spaniels receiving the same strength of 
treatment. 
examples of the great Spaniard, Murillo; 


There are also here apparently amply authenticated 
there ure canvases of 
Holbein, of Rubens. of Frans Hals, of Saftleven. of Paul Veronese, 
of Paul Rosa, of Teniers, of 


tibera, of Titian, and of a number of other lesser lights. 


Poiter, of Rembrandt, of Salvator 
In still another gallery are grouped forty-seven canvases, the 


Not 


canvas is of merit equal to its fellow, but all are fine, all splendid 


work of that powerful American, F. A. Bridgman. every 


specimens of wholesome art. ‘ The Bey of Constantine Receiy- 
ing Guests,”—what a fine, honest piece of work it is. In the cen- 
tral characters superbly drawn and as well painted ; in the white- 
robed figures distant but distinct; in the rich hues of the pillars 
and the walls ;—everywhere there is art, and real, frank, genuine 
art, without any frills or furbelows. In the example illustrated 
Mr. Bridgman is shown in the only portrait in his collection. It 
is rather‘a novel thing, this portrait among so many such differ- 
ent canvases, but it proves that versatility is one of his attributes 

Hors concours, the grand prize 1889 Universal Exposition, 
Legion of Honor 1885 prize of the Salon 1879, 


medal second 


class 1879—these are not meaningless words, especially when 


they are a portion of the honors of a painter, and that painter 
Francois Flameng. He should be better known in America; 
In this collection are several examples of 
Moliére at Versailles.” 


who should be 


some day he will be. 
his work 
Another 


seas is G. Saintpierre. 


among them " 


mati better known this side the 


Two specially fine figures has he here 


artistic affair A full-formed but 


The one illustrated is a most 
not Amazonish woman stands in the mellow light Her. gar- 
ments are her own, not those of a hired model: her face is her 


own, her pose is her own; she is a living, sentient. magnificent 


creature. Saintpierre has made “ Soudja Sari” a rare piece of 
statuesque womanhood 

The visitor to the exposition saw strange eves, eager, inquir- 
ing, or amazed, gazing all day long from the passing throng upon 
*The Mammoth. ’ 


here would be one to give him place in memory. 


If Paul Jamin never painted another canvas 
A mighty pre- 
historie mammoth has surprised a band of savages, mayhap those 
Four 


strange 


who peopled the world in the dim days of the stone age, 


fleeing figures are inaking all haste to escape from the 


monster rising behemothie in size, and advancing toward them 


at frightful speed. No wonder the people stand and gaze at this 
daring piece of grotesquerie 

Far in the distance the eye 
the big 


turmoil and the noise and the sin of the surging city, and leads 


catches a pieture that takes vou 


outside building's walls. away from the crowd and the 


you to the quietest place in a whole provinee—you are out of 
the world of hard prosaic fact, and you are looking through the 


It is “Milking Time,” 
Here is atmosphere for you; here 


charmed eyes of Jules Dupre indeed ; 


milking time in the open air. 


are clouds, here are real live cattle, here are plump peasant 


women, all of them in harmony with nature, Jules Dupre’s con 


tribution to these galleries is a notable one, The canvas is large, 
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to be sure,—an immense one,—but it is none too large for the 
picture. 


And what extremes one meets! Go with me to another of the 


many rooms and we shall see a suggestion of war in its most seri- 
ous light. A brawny soldier marches slowly home, not with the 
firm tread of the victor, but with the halting step,of the wounded. 
No regiment marches with him; only his sad-eyed little daugh- 
helmet captured by her 
About his head a tell-tale 
It is just 


ter, carrying proudly the Prussian 
sire in the camp of the hated enemy 
bandage, and through it soaks the dark, red blood, 
what it should be—a soldier in every fibre. not on the retreat; 
fitter for the ambulance than for this painful jaunt with his child- 
ish guide. And why should it not be a picture of marked power 
when it is done by a prince of painters, Jean Paul Laurens, a 
man who bears medals of the third and first classes; who has 
the Medal of Honor; who is not only hors concours, but is an 
officer of the Legion of Honor? 

Many pictures have been written 
“ After the Hunt Ball,” or 


‘Calling the Ferryman,” or Dagnan Bou- 


But where shall we stop? 
of, but yet no word of Stewart's 
Ridgeway Knight's 
veret’s * Hainlet and the Gravediggers,” or of examples of Frere, 
of Paul Schmitt, of Gross, of Bierstadt and his much lauded and 
much over-eatimated * Last of the Buffaloes "—these and many 
The 


colors and the rare roomful of curios—these, too, were of genuine 


another might be discussed choice collection of water- 
interest. 

Good old Bishop Berkeley, lover of infant America, stanchest 
of friends, kindest of theologians, rarest of humanitarians—will 
your hallowed shade forgive me if I paraphrase your famous 
verse that vet accentuates the thought of the centuries and say: 

** Westward the course of culture takes its way” ? 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. W. 8. Harwoop. 


WAR WIDOWS IN THE ¥EAR 2000. 


HE question what sort of business is the healthiest has been 

often and much discussed, but its setthement seems to have 
been left for us. Farming has been regarded as a salubrious 
occupation, and invahds and convalescents of various degrees 
and classes have often had agricultural activity prescribed by 
their doctors as a sanitary measure. Bank presidents and judges 
of courts are known to be long-lived, and many people who 
are out of a job and not very well would jump at the chance of 
accepting either position. 

But statistics show that there are no more healthy people 
in the world than war widows. Far be it from us to .speak 
lightly of their dreary lot; but it is proper seriously to allude to 
the extraordinary tenacity which they exhibit, and to ask some 
explanation of it from the philosophers who deal with the tables 
of vital phenomena. 

Look at the War of 1812, for instance. 


years ago, and the inference would naturally be that most of the 


It ended seventy-six 
active participants must have disappeared. But Commissioner 
Raum’s report shows that during the last eighteen years no less 
than 34,917 soldiers of that war have stood up and asked for 
pensions, and that during the same period 44,872 widows of that 
war have applied for pensions—nearly one-third more than of 
living participants. During the current year $38,847 have been 
paid in pensions to the surviving soldiers of the War of 1812, and 
$1,263,239 to their surviving widows—providing for more than 
thirty women to one living man. 

The Revolutionary War furnishes a still more astonishing 
example. Its last gun was fired more than one hundred and nine 


years ago. None of its soldiers survive. The last one died a 


generation since. But more than three thousand widows of th:t 
war were alive to attend his funeral, and General Raum assures 
us that twenty-three of the venerable ladies are alive yet, and 
he gives their names, ages, and States of present residence, as 
follows: 

Names of surviving widows of the Revolutionary soldiers who have 
been regularly paid their pensions to June 4th, 1890, with their ages and 
places of residence at that date 


Name of Widow Age State. 
Aldrich, Lovey... Ou. ; Michigan. 
Betz, Elizabeth ... S ee Pennsylvania 
Brown, Mary ‘ 85. . . Tennessee 
Curtis, Susan. . : ae Maine. 
Dabney, Sarah aac Illinois. 
Damon, Esther S .. 76 Vermont. 
Denmore, Jane... SY - New York. 
Green, Nancy A...... 72 Indiana. 
Gregg, Nancy re. a North Carolina. 
Harbison, Jane . 84 : Illinois 
Heath, Sally......... ee .... Kentucky. 
Jones, Nancy ; 76 Tennessee. 
Mayo, Rebecca. . rv) : Virginia 
Morton, Olive C : 79 - Michigan. 
Morse, Lucy sO Vermont 
Rains, Nancy : 98 . Tennessee. 
Richardson, Patty 80 Vermont 
Robertson, Nancy 87 Tennessee. 
Smith, Meridy 85 Georgia. 
Snead, Mary a Virginia 
Turner, Asenath 85 New York. 
Weatherman, Nancy 80 North Carolina 
Young, Anna Maria Os Pennsylvania 


There are two or three curious features about this pathetic 


remnant of our great war of independence, Five of the ladies do 
not bear the names of the heroes whose relicts they are. though 


the law explicitly withholds pensions from widows who have re- 


married The Scotch diminutive termination “ie” is entirely 
missing. and the good old name * Nancy” appears six times, 
interspersed with “ Esther,” * Meridy,” * Asenath,” and * Lovey.” 


also, that fourteen of these ladies are 


more than eighty-five years old, and that no less than three are 


It will-be observed, 


ninety-eight. This is extraordinary longevity, and its parallel 


no other class of human beings 
of these 


will probably be found among 


But it will not notice that the very youngest 


ladies is only seventy-two, and the fact suggests and enforces a 


escape 


significant conelusion. She must have married when she was 


sixteen a veteran of seventy-three, who was only fourteen when 
the Revolutionary War began, and twenty when it closed, In fact 
all of 


enough to be their grandfathers. 


these revered dames were babes who married soldiers old 
If this junior lady of seventy 
three lives to be one hundred, as some of her sister pensioners 
doubtless will, she will see the sun rise in 1917, one hundred 
and twenty-six years after the close of the Revolutionary War, 
and fifty-one vears after the death of the last of its heroes 

The question which now arises is, Will there be any widows 
of the war for the Union alive in the far-off year 2000, one haun- 


? @. &. & 


dred and ten years from now, and if so, how many 
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